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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS RESPECTING THE PRINCIPLES 
OP THIS WORK. 



'* Wlien a man like Mr. Denhah undertakes a work on the amplest 
elements of instmction, the reader may expect something superior to the 
common order of school books. He will not be disappointed. The odium 
of Spelling is removed by Mr. Demham's process; and in the Lessons in 
Reading, me happiest appeal is made to the poetic feeling which is fresh 
in chilahood« ana which is not lost till the mind is corrupted. We cordially 
recommend this Spelling and Reading Book to teachers who do not covet 
the title of masters ; and to intelligent mothers, to whom the cultivation of 
their children's hearts is as dear as the storing of their memories." — Atlas, 

" Hitherto it has been too much the &shion for persons highly qualified 
for such a useful task, to treat these, the very foundations of English scholar- 
ship, with indifference; and by so doing, its management has been generally 
left in the hands of persons not the bi^ qualified to lay down attractive 
modes of iostmction for young minds. The yolume before us has, however, 
taken a diffisrent, and wfaiat we conceive to be a much more rational view of 
the nature and modes of elemental education." — Morning Herald. 

" There certunly was room for improvement in the books used fbr teach- 
ing children to read ; of the old ones, many are forbiddin^^ and ineligible i ' 
and of those of a more recent date, many are very insufficient. Mr. Den- 
ham's Spelling-Book appears to combine many advantages. The principles 
are certainly new, and highly calculated to facilitate the acquisition of 
learning to spell and read. The Spelling Lessons are dassified, not merely 
according to accent, but, which must have cost the Author much labour and 
patience, according to their construction also, and even according to the 
relative position of the vowels and consonants. The Reading Lessons fbl- 
low each portion of Spelling, and are formed of words of winch the Spelling 
Lessons and tiie previous Lessons both in Spelling and in Reading are 
composed. Every benefit is thus derived from gradation, and every aid 
given to the memory which can be afforded by repetition and the laws of 
association. We think that this book is a valuable acquisition to the nursery 
and the school, and will also be found peculiarly useful to fordgners in 
their acquisition of our language, which they universally consider very 
difficult.'^— 77^ Hecord. 



OPINIONS ELICITED BY THE RECENT EDITIONS OP 
PART I. 



*' Mr. DENHABf's^work is calculated to render comparatively easy what 
hitherto has proved difficult, and to lay the foundation of solid attainments in 
the English language."— Jfomtnjr Post, 

** This is the best book of its kind which has ever come under our notice 
— ^valuable alike to teachers and pupils. In it the former will find the art 
of reading so carefully disentangled, that they cannot do better than follow 
the course of successive lessons as they are here presented; whilst the 
powers of the pupil will not be taxed with the mastering of more than one 
difficulty in one lesson ; bv fur the likeliest method for ensuring real and 
steady progress. A careful system of ** classification and progression " is 
the main feature of Mr. Dbnham's book, and his plan is admirably carried 
out. The Reading Lessons, moreover, are aareeably varied, and of a cha* 
racter to attract Jlgggipl^on of a child."— iiomta^ Chronicle, 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. {[[ 

** We can pronoimce it the best elementary work extant on the subjects of 
which it treats. Whether at school or at home, the master and the mother 
will find it inyaloable." — The Court Journal. 

** Mr. Denham combines information with his plan, so that the child is 
not merely made to repeat, parrot-like, a string of words without meaning, 
but his curiosity is exdted and gratified simultaneousljr with his acquisition 
of the arts of spelling and reading. We look upon this book as de most 
valuable contribution to school and family education which has been brought 
under our notice/* — The Critic. 

** It is truly a hopeful sign as to educational advancement, that men, like 
the Author of this manual, of first-rate scholarship, and occupying a superior 
station in society, are devoting their talents and so much of their time to the 
preparation of what have hitherto been so greatly needed, really effective 

elemaitary school books Most of our spelling and reading books have 

been compiled without any or due regard to philosophical arrangement 

but in the very ingenious work before us, the Author has throughput 

adopted a new and rational system of cloBsification and progression, vniere- 
by the difficulties in learning to spell and read, arising from l^e varieties 

and fix>m other sources, are as much as possible diminished We can 

h^ve' BO' hesitation in saying, that, as to both its plan and execution, we 
regard this as by fiir the best Spelling and Reading Boon which has hitherto 
come under our notice. To all our readers who have children to be edu- 
cated, and who place due stress on the importance of laying down a solid, 
sound, and sure foundation, or of acquiring a proper acquaintance with their 
mother tongue, we would emphatically say, let them be duly drilled in 
Mr, DenhawL'S Spelling and Reading Book. —Scottish Farmer. 

** We unhesitatingly pronounce this to be one of the best, if not the very 
best book we have met with to secure the object sought, namely, to remove, 
in a great measure, the task to learn, and the task to teach to read. The 

basis of Mr. Dsnham's system is nature He has &ithfuUy kept in 

view the necessity of classification and progression. His SpelUug Lessons 
are what he professes them to be, so classified and arranged, as, gradually 
to take the pupil 'through every variety of construction, pronunciation, and 
accent; from the shortest up to the longest words.' This is our candid 
opinion of Mr. Denham's ' Spelling and Keading Book,' and the fact that 
we have spent more than thirty years in practical tuition will not, we Uiink, 
diminish tiie worth of this opinion." — Jersey British Press, 

In addition to the foregoing public testimonials, numerous private ap- 
provals have been received from persons of all stations interested or con- 
cerned in the work of education. The Author consequently ventures to hope 
that the labour pf love which has been expended upon this Spelling and 
Beading Book will be extensively useful to the interesting and important 
class of society for whose use it is designed. 

%* The following is a specification of the contents of the several por- 
tii^aof this work. 

Part U extends to words of six letters, forming two syllables, accented on 
the first 

Part H. includes words of three syllables, so accented. 

Part III. completes the application of the principles to every remaining 
( lass of words in the language. 

.£!ach Part is independent of the others, and a selection tnav he made, with- 
out any diiadvantage, of that which is requisite for the pupil or class. 
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FROM PREFACE TO PARTS L AND IL 



Tbs ehkf difficulties att^idant upon teaching and learaiog to 
read, by the usual means, are stated in the following ({uotatioii 
from Miss Edgeworth's ** Practical System of Education :** — 

*' As it is usually- managed, it is a ^eadful task indeed to leain, 
and, if possible, a still mo^e dreadful task to teach, to read. 
With the help of counters, coaxing, and gingerbread, and by 
dint of reiterated pains and terrors, the names of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet are perhaps, in the course of a few vveel^ 
firmly fixed in the pupil's memory^ So much the worse : — all 
these names will disturb him, if he has common sense, and at 
every step must impede his progress. 

" In the first lesson in the Spelling-book the child begins 
with a, 3, makes a5, — 6, a, makes ba. The inference, if auj 
general inference can be drawn from this lesson, b that when 
a comes befi>re h, it has one sound, and that after b it has 
another sound. But this is contradicted by and by, and it 
appears that a after b has various sounds, as in bale^ baty and la 
bare, 

^ The letter t, in ^re^ is t as we call it in the alphabet, but 
in /ir it is changed, — in pin it is changed again ; so that the 
child,— *haying been ordered to affix to the same sign a variety 
of sounds and names, and not knowing in what circumstances to 
obey, and in what to disr^^ard the contradictory requisitions im-* 
posed upon him,— pronounces sounds at hazard, or adheres posi- 
tively to the last ruled case, or maintains an apparently sullen, 
but truly philosophical and sceptical silence. Must e in pen, and 
e in whert^ and e in ker^ and e in fear, be all called alike ? The 
child is patted on the head for reading t< as it ought to be read 
in Juiure: but, if remembering the encouragement, the pupil 
should venture to pronounce u in guniy and in bttsi/f in the same 
manner, he would inevitibly be disgraced. Pain and shame im- 
press precepts on the mind. The child therefore is intent in 
remembering the sound as in btm ; but when he comes to bu^^ 
burial, and prudence^ his last precedent will lead him fiitaUy 
astray, and he will again be called— dunce. The letter o in tiie 
exclamation, is happily called by its alphabetical name, but in to. 
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we can hardly know it again ; and morning^ and in wonder it 
has a third and a fourth additional sound* 

'^ The amphibious letter y^ which i^ neither vowel nor con- 
sonant, has one sound in one character, and two sounds in the 
other. As a consonant, it is pronounced in yesterday ; in try it 
is sounded as % ; in any, and the termination of many other 
words it is sounded like e. Must a child know all this by in- 
tuition, or must it be whipped into him ? But he must know a 
great deal more before he can read the most common words. 
. ^^ What length of time should we allow him for learning when 
c is to be sounded like A, and when like s f And how much 
longer time shall we add for his learning when s is to be sounded 
like sh, as in sure, or z, as in has, — the sound of which letter z 
he cannot by any conjuration obtain from the letter zed. How 
much more time shall we allow a patient tutor for teaching a do- 
cile child when g is to be sounded soft, and when hard ? There 
are many carefully- worded lules in the Spelling-books, specify- 
ing what letters and in what situations g shall vary in sound ; but 
unfortunately, these rules are difficult to be learned by heart, 
and still more difficult to understand. These laws, too, however 
positive, are not found to be of universal application; or, at 
least, a child has not always the art or the time to apply them 
upon the spur of the moment. 

" In coming to the words, good gentleman, get an ingenious 
grammar, he may be puzzled by the mere distinctions he is to 
make in the pronunciation, in cases apparently similar. But he 
has not yet become acquainted with all the powers of this privi- 
l^ed letter. In company with h it assumes the character of y, 
as in tough. The next time he meets it, perhaps in the same 
company, in the same place, and as nearly as possible, in the 
same circumstances, as in the word though ; but now ^ is to be- 
come a silent letter, and is to pass incognito : and the child 
would commit an unpardonable error, if he claimed the incognito 
as his la,te acquaintance. 

** Spelling comes next to reading, — new trials for the temper, 
new trials for the understanding, positive rules and arbitrary 
exceptions, endless examples and contradictions, till at length, 
out of all patience with the stupid docility of the pupil, the tutor 
perceives the absolute necessity of making him get by heart, 
with all convenient speed, eveiy word in the language. The 
formidaMe columns rise in dreadful succession, months and. 
yisars are devoted to the undertaking, but after going through a 
wltble Spelling-book, or perhaps a whole Dictionary, till we 
cotne triumphantly to Zeugma, m'c find that we have forgotten 
to»"*8pell Abbot, and must begin again with Abasement*^ 
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PREFACE* 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THIS : 
SPELLING AND READING BOOK. 

It is evident that all the varieties of pronunciation, ^e., 
adverted to in the preceding quotation, and all the difficultiee 
arising from them, must, at some time or other, be encountered 
by the pupil. Still there is no necessity that eUl or even tnost of 
them shoidd be presented to a child aljirst: or that they should 
occur to him promiscuously and unexpectedly among specimens 
of the more usual forms. , * 

In order to diminish these and other difficulties in learning 
to Spell and Read, as much as possible, the following system 
of classification and progressiof^ is pursued throughout this 
Work. 



IN THE SPELLING DEPARTMENT, 

1. The principal Lessons consist of lsuch words only as are 
composed of letters having as nearly as possible, the same sound 
in combination^ as they have when pronounced separately. 

2. All the important varieties, both in the pronunciation and 
construction of words, are classified and illustrated in separate 
JLessons, each consisting of one kind of variety only, 

3. The most useful and frequent words of all classes, the pro- 
nunciation of which is arbitrary, or which has no other rule but 
custom, are directed to be learned arbitrarily, that is, at sight, 
without spelling them. 

4. The classification in all the several Spelling Lessons, ex- 
tends to the very construction of the words itself, as well as to 
the accent also ; by which means, the pronunciation of the first 
word in any Lesson will suggest to the learner the construction, 
&c., of all the remainder; while his acquaintance with each 
variety of words will be confirmed by the repetition, on the same 
occasion, of a considerable number of the same kind. Altogether, 
the Spelling Lessons, comprehend all the words in the language, 
whether primitive or derivative, which are requisite for the pur- 
pose, classified and arranged in Lessons grctdually proceeding 
through every variety of construction, pronunciation, and accent ; 
from the shortest up to the longest words. 

IN THE READING DEPARTMENT, 

1. Each Lesson is formed, as much as possible, out of the 
words composing the Lesson in Spelling immediately pre- 
ceding ; including also a repetition of those words, only, which 
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have occurred informer Lessons ; so that, m consequence, while 
the pupil has been learning any. particular Lesson in Spelling ^ 
he has also been partly learning the succeeding Lesson in JRetM- 
infff and in every R^ing Lesson, he also renews his acquaint- 
ance with some words learned in preceding Lessons. 

2. The Lessons in Beading, especially the earlier ones, are 
composed chiefly upon objects of the senses^ which are naturally 
nciost &.miliar and interesting to children ; at the same tinie such 
topics have been selected, as are calculated to inspire a love of 
nattcre, and to develop the moral and religious feelings. None, 
however, but the most simple and primary doctrines of religion 
are introduced, and on which all parties are agreed. 

3. The more advanced Lessons, are chiefly based on the ilhiS' 
tration of some one or more words occurring in the Spelling 
Lesson immediately preceding. Thus the irksome and unsuc- 
cessful labour of learning the meaning of words by heart, by 
vocabularies, &c., is in a great measure dispensed with. 

It has also been endeavoured to communicate to the learner as 
much correct and interesting information as possible on the great 
variety of subjects thus necessarily introduced ; and which, being 
regulated by lie progressive gradation of words, will be found at 
the same time adapted to the gradual development of his capa- 
city. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thbovohout this Work, a Lesson in Spelling comes first, 
and is followed by a Lesson in Reading. In order tiiat the pupil 
may derive the benefits intended by tlus arrangement, 

THE FOLLOWING RULES SHOULD BE OBSERVED 
IN THE USE OF THIS BOOK. 

1. A Lesson in Spelling, beginning of course, in the first in- 
stance, with the first Lesson, should be thoroughly mastered by 
the pupil ; for which purpose he should first spell and pronounce 
each word of it, alotid, to the Teacher. (Such terminations as 
tiofiy sion, &c., &c., should be spelled as one syllable.) 

2. He should next be questioned as to the meaning of every 
word in it, respecting which there can be any doubt whether he 
knows it or not ; and if ignorant of it, care should be taken to 
explain it to him. Verbal explanation^ or reference to a Dic- 
tionary as such words occur ^ afibrd the best means of fixing the 
sense of them in the pupil's memory. 

3. He should then learn that Spelling Lesson by hearty so 
as to be able to spell the words without book upon their being 
very distinctly pronounced to him. 

4. He should next read aloud to the teacher the Lesson in 
Reading which immediately follows that Spelling Lesson, how- 
ever long it may be, and he should not, at that time, proceed to 
another Lesson, however short it may be. Two Lessons a day 
may be given, one in the Morning, the other in the Afternoon or 
Evening. Although care should be taken not to teach too much 
at a time, yet the last Lesson in Reading may be used for the 
purposes of Dictation, or a repetition of an old Lesson may be 
sometimes added to the acquisition of a new one, provided that 
the repetition be conducted with the same strict regard to order, 
for 

5. The pupil should proceed firom one Lesson to another 
strictly in the order in which they succeed each other. 

6. His attention should be wholly confined to these books as 
a means of learning to spell and read, until he shall have become 
perfectly acquainted with all their contents, when he will be 
found qualified to read any common English author. 

SfirXEMBER, 1848. 
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SPEJ.TJNG AND READING BOOK 

UPON 

NEW PRINCIPLES, 


PART III. 






Lesson 1. — Four and five letters, c and g hard. 

I de a ce de ma Ix i on Ju de a Di a na 
Q: hi o meg a O ri on Ma ri a hy e na 
i o ta A bi ah Al ^sjo a Me de a I cm ic 
A re na A ri on Be re a a or ta Na o mi 
a ro ma E li as Du li a ^ ol ic Pi an o 
E li hu i de al Ho se a o a sis Ti ar a 



The word idea is applied to everything perceived 
by the mind, or of which we are conscious : thus all 
our thoughts of every kind are our ideas. As all our 
conduct begins in our thoughts, it is of the utmost 
consequence to our virtue and welfare that all our 
ideas and notions of every subject should be correct, 
kind, and useful : and that we should instantly ex^* 
elude from our minds all that are of a contrary cha-? 
racter. Vicious ideas partake of the nature of vice,^ 
and to cherish or indulge these renders us criminal, 
and places us in imminent danger of committing evil 
actions. Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, has therefore 
wisely instructed us to lay the check upon our 
thoughts. If we regulate our minds we may leave 
our conduct to its own guidance. 

Lesson 2. — Six letters. 

A do nis A lep po a na nas E lev en E li sha 
a do rer A pol lo ar ma da e lie it e lix ir 

A hi jah a mo mum a sy lum E H jah em bod y 

B 
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THREE SYLLABLES, 



en a ble 


O si ris 


Cy re ne 


Lu ci na 


po ta to 
SaU va 


en am el 


Un ru ly 


De tin u 


Me di na 


er ra ta 


Ba ha ma 


Do do na 


Me du sa 


Selina 


e van id 


ba na na 


Ge ne va 


Pa na do 


so na ta 


ex a men 


Cae su ra 


He le na 


Po mona 


Tomata 



The potato was first brought to Europe by the famous 
and ill-fated Sir Walter Raleigh, who on his return 
homeward from the New Worlo^ as it was then called, 
in the year 1623, and stopping at Ireland, gave away 
to the inhabitants a small number of this invaluable 
root. The growth of the potato soon became gene 
rail, though, strange to say, the use of it was at first 
strongly opposed. The potato crop failed to a great 
degree in Ireland and Scotland m the year 1795 
and at various subsequent periods. The disease which 
sometimes infests the potato is a species of blight 
called the curl^ in consequence of the curling up ol 
the infected leaves. The cause of the disease is not 
precisely understood. 

Lesson 3. — c and g hard. Diphthongs. 

Ar ca na I tal ic du en na Ly ee urn Vi en na 

a cu men oc ta vo du el lo . Mi as ma Uz zi ah 

al bu go Pa go da e quer y Mo ri ah Co ni ah 

An go la Va ga ry es pi al mu se um co e val 

Ca na ry vi ra go Ge ot ic Pe ni el Gil bo a 

ci cu ta Au ro ra Hy e mal Pe nu el Gui a na 

£ met ic Da ri us hi a tus Pe trae a he ro ic 

e nig ma de fi er Jo si ah pL az za I am bic 

e ring o de ni al I sai ah Si lo am Mo sa ic 

ex ot ic de ni er La tri a To M ah po et ic 

Aurora is the poetic name for the morning. The 
ancient heathen poets describe Aurora as a goddess, 
covered with a veil, drawn in a rose-coloured chariot 
by four white horses, opening with her rosy fingers 
the east, pouring the dew upon the earth, and making 
the flowers grow. Night and sleep fly before her, 
and the stars vanish at her approach. She always 
sets out before the sun, and as the forerunner of his 
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ACCENTED ON THE SECOND. 
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rising. Of course the poets make her coeval with 
the sun. These and other beautiful vagaries of the 
ancient poets are best explained as elegant enigmas 
under which they attempted to describe the powers 
and course of nature by fictions of ideal persons. 



Lesson 4. — Seven letters. 



A ban don 
a bol ish 
Be lov ed 
bi tu men 
De liv er 
de pos it 
de vel op 
di la tor 
di lu cid 
di vi sor 
Ho ri zon 
Je ho vah 
Mi le turn 
op po aer 



pe ru sal 
Ke bek ah 
re ci tal 
re fu sal 
re fu tal 
re mo val 
re po sal 
re vi sal 
re vi val 
So lie it 
sub ac id 
Xe ro des 
Ze bu Ion 
ab do men 
o ma tum ad ju tor 
Pe lo rus an dan te 



O lym pus 
pri me ro 
pro vi so 
re plev y 
Pal my ra 
Pan do ra 
pas sa do 
py ri tes 
sub poe na 
Sul ta na 
Tor na do 
tor pe do 
di plo ma 
PhcB ni ce 
E ras mus 
e ter nal 



an tac id De ser ta 

ap par el di lem ma 

ar ri val en ti tie 

En li ven Ho san na 

en vel op Ma til da 

en vi ron me men to 

er ra tum Mi ner va 

ex hib it mu lat to 

Im moi^ al Pa ler mo 

in ci sor o pos sum 

In fan ta Ro set ta 

in her it ro tim da 

in hib it Sa van na 

in sip id Su ma tra 

an cno vy bra va do 

A pol los Czar i na 

The common anchovy is a fish of the herring spe- 
cies or family, only much smaller, being not more 
than a span long, something like a sprat, but plump 
and round in the body, brownish blue with a silvery 
lustre on the upper part, and silvery white on the un- 
der. The flesh is salmon-colour when salted. The 
anchovy is common on the shores of Spain and Por- 
tugal^ in the months of June and July, but is rarely 
seen on the British coasts. The anchovy is one of 
those fishes which was once believed to migrate firom 
one ocean to another, but the notion is now aban- 
,doned. They exhibit themselves in the shallows in 
.the shoaling season, to deposit their spawn, and after- 
wards retire into deep water near the same coasts. 
This fact gave rise to the idea of their annual re- 
moval to a great distance and arrival thence. When 
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not in season the flesh of the anchovy is very in- 
sipid. 

Lesson 5. — c and g hard. 

A grip pa en dem ic co hab it Pa eif ic Fe luc ca 

al le gro Far ra go co her it pa lat ic Ma jor ca 

an gel ic Gam ba do co bib it pi rat ic Ma lac ca 

as cet ic ie no ble cu ra tor po lem ic Mi nor ca 



E cAi nus ille gal De co rum py ret ic Mo roc co 

er rat ic Lum ba go fa nat ic Ru bif ic mo ris co 

Oc to ber Sar co ma ge ner ic Sa tan ic re gat ta 

a lem bic ser pi go He pat ic sa tir ic Si roc co 

a mal gam Ver ti go Ho mer ic se le nic sy nod ic 

e las tic vol ca no la con ic Chal dae a To bac co 

I den tic bo tan ic Ma son ic chi me ra Ti tan ic 

Bal CO ny bu col ic mi rif ic gre na do yi yiv ic 

Can ta ta ca lor ic mi met ic sea la do cs cal op 

em bar go ca rot id or gan ic Co los se Ze tet ic 

Tobacco is said to have been first imported into 
Europe by Sir Francis Drake, about the year 1560. 
The first instance of smoking it in England is as- 
cribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, A laughable story 
is related, that his servant when he first saw his 
master so engaged and enveloped with smoke issuing 
from his mouth and nostrils, concluded that he must 
be on fire, and threw a tankard of ale he was bringing 
to him into his face in order to quench the flames. An 
embargo is laid upon the growth of the tobacco plant 
for use in this country. The proper quality of tobacco 
is certainly poisonous, as may be seen in the emetic 
effects it produces upoA those not used to it, although 
some persons may inure themselves to its use, as they 
may do to other poisons. Since smoking too com- 
monly leads to drinking, it is often the commence- 
ment of immoral habits. 





Lesson 6. — ejinal. 




A bu sive 


E du cive e va sivc ex am pie 


a po3 tie 


a mu sive 


e lu sive ex am 'me Im ag in^ 


e pis tie 
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ACCENTED ON THE SECOND. 5 

If we examine the example and conduct of the 
apostles of our Sayiour Jesus Christy we shall find 
ample reason to believe their statements that their 
master appeared frequently to them after he had 
risen from the dead. They were all plain-minded 
respectable men, in the middle station of life, and 
fully capable of judging of the truth of what they 
said. !Wor can we imagine them to have been actu- 
ated by the motive of self-interest to deceive the 
world: for they forfeited everything that human 
nature holds dear, and patiently underwent every 
suflFering which human nature abhors, even to a vio- 
lent and disgraceful death itself, in defence of the 
• Gospel. We know, from their several epistles in the 
New Testament, that they taught the most excellent 
morals and the purest piety. If such men were de- 
ceivers, they deceived others into being virtuous, 
while they were themselves the worst of men, and 
from no assignable motive. It is far more difficult 
to believe this, than to believe the truth of what they 
affirmed. 

Lesson 7. — Diphthongs, c and g hard. 

Di ur nal Eu ri pus Re lie vo co e qual O pa c<?us 

Em bow el Jan ei ro re new al co e vc?u8 Pro sa ic 

en am our Ma dei ra Ac hsd ah . ere a tOT pyg me an 

e qua tor me an der Aa ron ic de cri al Sci at ic 

Ea bu lus Mes si ah a quat ic Go li ath the or ic 

In qiii ry Qui e tus C^a ot ic Ja mae ca Vol ta ic 

Jamaica, an island in the West Indies, is about 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, at a medium 
of about forty in breadth. It is about four thousand 
miles south-west of England. The mountains are 
covered with woods containing excellent timber, 
chiefly of the more compact and heavy kinds, such as 
lignum vitae, log-wood, iron-wood. It is also well 
watered, having more than a hundred rivers. Its 
chief exports are sugar, indigo, coflfee, and cotton. 
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The island also abounds with excellent grass, and is 
well furnished with homed cattle. Among its native 
ftniits may be reckoned plantains, bananas, yams, the 
ananas or pine-apple, cocoa-nut, tamarind. It also 
produces the orange, lemon, shaddock, vine, melon, 
pomegranate, but which were most likely transplanted 
thither from other countries, in great abxmdance. 
The climate is extremely hot. When it is twelve 
o'clock at noon in London it is seven in the morning 
in Jamaica. 

Lesson 8. — Eight letters. 

Ab du cent Ma nas seh el lip sis ver ba tim 

ad ja cent ma ter nal ex ter nal Xan tip pe 

ad he rent mo las ses hi ber nal af fla tus 

ad men ish No yem ber Im bit ter as pi rant 

as ton ish Pa ran tal im mor tal Dru dl la 

abundant paternal impostor explicit 

Be he moth po man der in cap tor im plic it 

bi den tal Ke lu cent in fer nal im pri mis 

Bu eel las re ni tent in he rent im prop er 

De cem ber Sub ur ban in ter nal in trep id 

de ci pfaer su per nal ma chi ner Phi le mon 

di min ish sy nop sis man da mus Phi Up pi 

de mol ish Ve ran dah mis no mer re plev m 

de po nent a ces cent nar ra tor pre tex ta 

dis as ter ap pa rent Op po nent pri me yal 

dis or der ap pen dix pal met to pro hib it 

E ley enth as bes tos pel lu cid pro po sal 

e mer gent as sas sin pi las ter pru nel lo 

e mul gent Ban dit ti re yer sal sti let to 

ex em plar Ba rab has sup po sal sub lu nar 

ex is tent dish ey el syn tax is tri bu nal 



Ha yan nah dis po sal Tes ta tor Um brel la 

November and December commence the hibernal 
season in our climate. How changed is the external 
aspect of nature during these months, from what it 
was in summer 1 Now vapours obscure the air, the 
dajrs are diminished in length : the trees are stript of 
their fcdiage : the drizzling rain descends, or the earth 
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ACCENTED ON THE SECOND. 7 

is locked in the icy bonds of frost. Nature seems 
to have fallen into disorder and ruin. But we are 
instructed by science to regard these apparent disas- 
ters as the means appointed for the renewal of nature. 
Winter has sometimes been called, by a figure of 
speech, the death of nature, from which it is raised in 
spring adorned with new beauty to . astonish the 
beholder. The reflecting mind may learn some 
valuable lessons from the revolving seasons. Let the 
approach of winter admonish us that death or old age 
awaits us all. Let the signs of returning spring 
remind us that man is immortal, and that, after the 
winter of the tomb, he shall arise to a new and glo- 
rious state of being. The season of winter also brings 
with it certain duties. Let us now remember the 
sick and aged poor, whose suffering lot is still further 
embittered by cold and want, and from the comforts 
we abundantly enjoy minister to their need. Such 
deeds of mercy will not be forgotten at the tribunal of 
the Most High. 



A cAil lea 
An chi ses 
Car bon ic 
col la tor 
con ge ner 
con sid er 
con ni val 
cor ri val 
cos met ic 
Dam nif ic 
des pot ic 
dis COT er 
dog mat ic 
£n cir cle 
en cum ber 
Fo ren sic 
Gi gan tic 
Mo nas tic 



Lesson 9,— c and g hard. 




Pe dan lie 


by drot ic 


a can thus 


Ty ran nic 


hor rif ic 


CO be rent 


ac cus tom 


hyp not ic 


CO los sus 


Arc tu ruB 


hys ter ic 


Co him bus 


At Ian tic 




corym bus 


Bal sam ic 




CD til Ion 


Cal cut ta 


me cAan ic 


Da mas cus 


Cam by ses 


mor bif ic 


do mes tic 


ca nas ter 


Nar cot ic 


dy nas tic 


com pa ges 


Pan dem io 


ec lee tio 


cor vet to 


pin dar ic 


ec Up tic 


Cul Io den 


pul mon io 
Sab bat ic 


el Up tio 
en clit ic 


die ta tor 


fac to turn 


sar don ic 


he ral die 


gal van ic 
Uar mon ic 


som nif ic 


hex as tic 


ter rif ic 


ma jes tic 


Hel ve tic 


Villatic 


me dal Uc 


his tor ic 


vol can ic 


me talUc 
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no ver cal 
Re pub lie 
rp man tic 
a cros tic 
ath let ic 
ce phal ic 
de crep it 



THREE SYLLABLES, 



de ere tal 
e lee trie 
em phat ic 
ec Stat ic 
Lu crif ic 
hy drop ic 
mag nif ic 



me phit ic 
pa thet ic 
sa crif ic 
se raph ic 
che ru bic 
dra mat ic 
pla ton ic 



pre lat ic 
pro lif ic 
spe cif ic 
stoc ca do 
syl lab ic 
svm bol ic 
tno rac ic 



The word pedantic means a useless and awkward 
display of learning. The pedant abounds with 
unseasonable criticisms, makes a parade of his know- 
ledge, is dogmatic, and pursues trifling points to 
the last extreme of logic. In a word, he is a man 
who has more reading than good sense. There are 
pedants of all ages and stations. For instance, it 
would he pedantic in a child or young person to use 
long or unusual words when he speaks, or writes on 
common subjects, merely in order to discover his 
knowledge of such words. Nothing offends persons of 
good taste and sense more than pedantry : and all dis- 
play of learning out of place is pedantic. We should 
always consider what is proper to the time, person, 
and subject Let me, however, guard against the 
opposite extareme, and not out of an undue fear of 
appearing pedantic suppress or conceal what I really 
know and understand when it is proper to show it. 
In order to avoid the charge of pedantry, I have no 
need wilfully to incur the discredit of ignorance. 





Lesson 10. — e final. 




Ad he sive 


im bee ile 


De ci sivc 


ex al tate 


al lu Ave 


in ci Evve 


de lu sive 


dis ci pie 


Ef fu sive 


in ci sure 


de nu date 


as sem ble 


en dam ag^ 


in doc ile 


de pes itc 


em bez zle 


en lu mind 


in fii siv« 


de ri sire 


im pur pie 


en tire ty 


in gen iie 
in hab ik 


Re lu mine 


Ne pen the 


ex hu mate 


a bor tive 


re sem ble 


ex po sure 


in hu mate 


a pes tate 


Co lo rate 


11 lumine 


in va sivd 


e rup tive 


e lee tive 


il lu sive 


Op ta tire 


e ter nize 


e Ion gate 
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A disciple means a learner. Thus the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, so often mentioned in the Gospels, were 
those persons who attended him for the purpose of 
learning his doctrines. All who now call themselves 
Christians profess to be the disciples of the same 
Master. But the true disciple of Jesus Christ is not 
only one who acquaints himself with his doctrines, 
but who also obeys his commands and imitates his 
example. The word Christiaii means a person who 
resembles Christ in temper and conduct: all other 
meanings of the word are delusive, and the hopes 
founded on them will prove abortive. The practical 
difference is but little between the apostate who 
renounces his faith and that of the professing Chris* 
tian whose behaviour is at direct variance with his 
creed. 

Lesson U. — Diphthongs, c and g /lard. 

At tor ney a bey ance pur su ant di op trie 

Bod le isxi ad vow son Quan da ry ^u pep tic 

De pi bus af fi anc6 re (^iii tal Glau co ma 

de 81 TOVLS al li ance re h ance gue ril la 

E nor mous de al bate a cou stic The at rie 

Im po rous de fi ance Au gus tus the ur gic 

in vet gle dis loy al Ca rou sal ac cou tre 

Man eu vre dis qui et co ac tive ca no rous 

Pie bee an ma rau der co er cive con tin \ie 

Re douh le Mat thi as co he &Ye co quet ry 

Sa li nous Pan the on ere a live covl ran to 

sa li vous pu is sant de sen er Ten to nic 

The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, was founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley, who was born in the year 1544. 
It was opened in the year 1602, since which time an 
enormous number of books has been added to it. 
It continues to increase daily in consequence of an 
Act of Parliament, passed many years ago, requiring 
that a copy of every newly-published book should be 
sent to it gratis. Another copy is obliged by the 
same law to be presented to the library of the British 
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Museum. This law can be made coercive, but every 
well-disposed person will gladly act pursuant to it. 
It is ever pleasing to behold the alliance of commerce 
with learmng. 

Lesson 12. — Nine letters. 

A.b aor bent in ter ment re pas cent sub st;^ lar 

if fir mant AI phon sus re pel lent sur pri sal 

ap pel lant as phal tos re pen tant sur ren der 

an ces tral em plas ter re sol vent Tes ta trix 

as cen dant as sump sit Sub ja cent tor men til 

at ten dant in ter pret Za reph ath tor men tor 

Ef ful gent en %At &i Bap tis mal fra ter nal 

em bar rass im promp tu bi month ly pre ben dal 

em bel lish De fend ant dis tern per pre cen tor 

es tab lish de mand ant Fer men tal pre cep tor 

\m pel lent de mul cent Ger man der pre mon ish 

im pen dent de pas cent Gib ral tar pre pon der 

im per tant de pen dent Ma chi niat Pris cil la 

in ces sant de ter gent min is tral pro bos cis 

in dul gent di yer gent mus ta ches pro du cent 

in for mant Pu bes cent Nar cis sus pro lep sis 

in sis tent Re dun dant re plen ish pro po nent 

in sol vent re ful gent Sep tem ber strap pa do 

Gibraltar is the name of a town in Spain, but be« 
longing to Great Britain, situated on a rock at the 
southern extreme of Europe. The length of thig 
rock is about eight leagues, and tlie breadth in the 
narrowest part nearly five. It is commonly designated 
" the key of Spain." The town is on the west side 
of tlie foot of the mountain ; it is large, well built, and 
fortified by bastions. The principal street is more 
than a mue long, and embellished with handsome 
shops and the residences of merchants. Gibraltar 
being so important a station, many attempts have 
been made to capture it Since, however, the Eng- 
lish have been masters of the place, it has been so 
much strengthened and improved as probably to bid 
defiance to the utmost efforts of an enemy. 
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Ant arc tic 
arcA an gel 
9stk mat ic 
ar thrit ic 
!Ec cen trie 
en dr clet 
en com pass 
em plas tic 
ex SIC cant 
ex trin sic 
Im per feet 
in cnm bent 
in dig nant 
in trin sic 
Ob stet ric 
oc cnr rent 
or dkes tra 
Bom bas tic 
Cath ar tie 
catb e dral 



Lesson 13. — c and g hard. 
com men dam sa cris tic 
com ming le Te tras tic 



com po nent 
con jec tor 
con ses sor 
con tem per 
cor ro dent 
Den drit ic 
de sic cant 
dis com fort 
dis cnm ber 
Fan tas tic 
Gym nas tic 
Le thar sic 
Me theg lin 
mos chet to 
mun dun gus 
Noc tur nal 
non jur ing 
Sar eas tic 



con nn drum 
CO part ner 
CO tan gent 
CO rus cant 
He mis ticA 
ma lig nant 
mon arch al 
ne phrit ic 
Pa tris tic 
Re cum bent 
re luc tant 
Cha ryb dis 
chro mat ic 
cli mac ter 
ere pus cle 
dys pep tic 
gno mon ics 
gran dif ic 



gri mal kin 
Ijrm pfaat ic 
mne mon ics 
phre nit ic 
prag mat ic 
pre cur sor 
pris mat ic 
pro con sul 
pro phet ic 
Scla von ic 
scle rot ic 
SCOT bu tic 
scru ta tor 
spas mod ic 
spec ta tor 
sta tis tic 
steg not ic 
stig mat ic 
sto mach ic 
syn thet ic 



The moschetto or musquito is the name of one of the 
chief insect enemies of man. In our highly-favoured 
country its bite is but little regarded, but in sultry 
climates, such as Egypt, India, Brazil, &c., and where 
its increase is truly redundant, its bite is so malignant 
and its attacks so incessant as to constitute it a real 
plague. In those regions one of the greatest ima- 
ginable luxuries is a musquito-proof curtained bed to 
secure the sleeper from its nocturnal attacks. There 
it is one of the chief duties of an attendant to whisk 
away the musquitoes, which during the day have 
taken refuge among the curtains^ by means of a 
flapper, and then suddenly to let fall the curtains,, 
which are provided with weights at the edges, and 
the business of lifting up the drapery and jumping 
into bed must be performed as quick as possible in 
order to prevent the ingress of the tormentors. The 
plague of flies which was sent upon Egypt is best in- 
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terpreted as meaning an immense number of these 
insects, to which the country is naturally liable, being 
sent during the winter season, when the inhabitants 
were utterly unprepared for their inroads. Like the 
large insect family to which the musquitoes belong, 
they suck up the blood of animals by means of their 
proboscis or flexible trunk. 

Lesson 14. — e Anal. 

Ad he renc^ ex tir pate in tru siye di men Ays 

ad van tage ex tor sive ob tru sive de sis tive 

ad ven ture Im pas siv^ e mer genc^ Mftn u ranc« 

al ter nate im pes ture ex ant late Be cep tiy^ 

ap pel late in oen tiv^ ex is tenc^ re pul siv^ 

ap pen dag& in den ture ex ul tanc« re ten tiv^ 

as cen sive in cep tive in urn brate de flex iv^ 

as su rancd in sen sate ob um brate de plo rate 

at ten tive in sis ture De bel late dif fu siv^ 

£n du ranc« in 9u rancd de ben ture dis man tie 

en rap tur^ in ten siv^ de cep tire dis par age 

ex pan sive in ten \x\e de fen sivc dis po sure 

ex pen sive in tes tate de par ture dis sem ble 

ex cep tive in tes tin^ de pas ture mis man ag^ 

ex ces sive in yen tive de ter mine re flex ive 

ex pul ave Of fen sire de ter sive re pie tive 

ex ten sive os ten sive de vas tate Pre ci siye 

ex ter mine em bra sure di ges tive pro ce dure 

The great bane of human happiness is the undue 
love of ease and pleasure. By pleasure is meant the 
pleasing of the senses, namely the touch, smell, hear- 
ing, sight, and tasting. The self-indulgent person 
must neglect .to cultivate the faculties of his mind,* 
and thus becomes incapable of the pleasures of the 
intellect which are some of the purest, most solid, and 
lasting pleasures we can enjoy. When too we gratify 
the senses beyond a certain limit, they constantly 
crave a greater supply. Then the senses become 
merciless tyrants : the mind is rendered opake and 
dull, the memory less retentive, and the soul is 
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troubled with groundless fears. Such is the all-ab- 
sorbent power of intemperate habits, that the man 
who is their slave will do anything to gratify them. 
He neglects or mismanages his business, and becomes 
tempted to have recourse to the arts of deceit and 
imposture, and too often ends in becoming a dishonest 
man. Let the dreadful examples we behold from day 
to day of the evil consequences of vice in every form 
premonish us against its deceptive influence, and 
make us on our guard against the first and least de- 
parture from regular and virtuous habits. The tem- 
poral advantage of virtue is so great and decided that, 
m the absence of higher motives, this alone would 
secure the strict adherence to it in all things to any 
real well-wisher of his own happiness. Virtue is only 
difficult at its commencement: at all events, any 
endurance is preferable to that inflicted by the tyranny 
of bad habits and evil passions. 

Lesson 15. — Diphthongs, c and g hard. 
A mor phous Fa vil bus tra pez oid cy cloi dal 



E paul ment 
Evi phra tes 
Im pen nous 
in for mous 
O beisanc^ 
Bam boo zle 
Bar ba does 
De fea ture 
de mean our 
de tain der 
dis fa vour 
dis lion our 
dis sei sin 



Lam boi dal 
Me an drous 
mo men tous 
Pa pil lous 
pre se ance 
pu is sanc^ 
pri me vous 
Qui es cent 
Be hear sal 
re join der 
re main der 
Se ques ter 
Tar pau lin 



tri fal loM? 
Xi phoi des 
au then tic 
bi ling ual 
Ca ou chouc 
en caus tic 
ex sic cous 
ca shew nut 
com mit tee 
CO heir ess 
com pli ant 
con ca vous 
con col our 



de cli vous 
dis col our 
en coun ter 
en cour age 
fes tu cous 
Hy drau lie 
lig nal oes 
pneu mat ic 
quad rat ic 
qui es cent 
re cur vous 
rheu mat ic 
trau mat ic 



Barbadoes, one of the most important islands in 
the West Indies, is about twenty-one miles in length 
and fourteen in breadth. The soil is in some parts 
well adapted to the growth of the sugar-cane, but the 
value of property in Barbadoes must be always un- 
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certain, owing to the number of hurricanes to which 
it is liable. The land was formerly cultivated by 
slaves, like that of the remainder of the West India 
islands. Happily, however, the slaves have now 
received their nreedom, and thus slavery is no longer 
a dishonour to the name of the British merchant. 
Nor has the demeanour of the liberated slaves, who 
now support themselves by free labour, been such as 
to incur the disfavour of their employers. 

Lesson 16. — ^ final, c and g hard. 

Ab lac tate in cul cate of fds cate di rec tiv« 

ac cli mate in clo sure Co he rence Hu mec tate 

Ef fee \kve in clu sive con du c\\e Re due tivc 

en clo sure in cur vate con fig iu:e Se due tiv« 

ex car nate in due tive con gen ite sub oc tave 

ex clu sivc . in fee tiv« cor ro sive col lu sive 

ex cul pate - in sec tik cu cul late con cen tre 

ex cur sivc in vec tive De cus sate con su tile 

ex sic cate in vis cate de fee tive de sic cate 

In car nate Ob jec tive de ni grate die ta tive 

in cur sive ob jur gate de pic ture dis fig ure 

Let us never rest contented with defective ideas 
of any subject which it really concerns us thoroughly 
to understand. If it be needful to read books upon 
the subject, it is a good rule to request some one 
eminent for his attainments in that department of 
knowledge, to furnish us with a list of the volumes 
which it is requisite for us to peruse, and to point out 
to us the order in which they should be read. We 
should seldom read, and certainly never purchase 
books, except by the previous advice of some one in 
whose judgment and disinterestedness we can place 
entire reliance. But let us also reflect as well as 
read, and never pass over a single portion of any 
book till we thoroughly understand its meaning. No 
reading will be effective and useful unless we pay an 
exclusive regard to this rule. 
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Lesson 17. — Ten letters. 

Ab ster gent de spon dent pu tres cent tiir ges cent 

as trin gent dis sol rent Re spon dent bias phe mer 

In ven tress Her bes cent Sub ^s tent trans lu cid 

Bel shas zar Ish bosh eth sub tan gent trans po sal 

De seen dant Non sol Tent Ter min thus tri gin tals 

de seen dent Pro tru dent tor pes cent Vice ge rent 

These words abstergent^ astringent, and dissolvent^ 
are -most commonly applied to certain classes of me- 
dicines. Thus abstergents, or detergents as they are 
more usually called, are those medicines which have 
a cleansing quality when applied to wounds, such as 
turpentines nitre, alum, lunar caustic. Astringents 
are those medicines which promote tiie greater cohe- 
rence of the softer solids of the human frame. That 
which is commonly known by the name of bark stands 
at the head of astringent medicines. The use of 
astringents in tte human body resembles that of the 
action of oak when used in tanning hides for leather. 
Precisely in the same way astringent medicines also 
operate to obviate any putrescent tendency which 
sometimed accompanies diseases. Dissolvents are 
those chemicals which are found to possess the quality 
of liquifying or softening ; such as the various kinds 
of alkali, soda, &c. 

Lesson 18. — c and g hard. 

A ; com plish con clu dent dis com fort Oph thai mic 

Ex cres cent con for mist dis cor dant port cul lis 

Cam pes tral con spi rant Fran cis can pro clu dent 

CSirys OS tom con ten dant In gres cent pro spec tus 

con cen trie con ten dent Lac tes cent pro cum bent 

con cor dant con tin gent Prog nos tic Re ilec tent 

con cur rent con ver gent Se pul cAral scAis mat ic 

dom pla cent De cres cent Non spar ing scAo las tic 

Chrysostom is the name of an eminent and eloquent 
Christian preacher and writer, who was a native of 
Antioch about the year 347 a.d. The name Chrysos- 
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torn was not applied to him till after his death. It 
signifies " golden mouth," and it was bestowed on him 
on account of the eloquence of his writings. In his 
youth he was instructed in the principles of the 
Christian faith, and received all the advantages which 
the best masters could yield him. Chrysostom was a 
great admirer of monastic life, ascetic in his manners, 
and he zealously inculcated similar practices on others. 
Although justly chargeable for having been too severe 
a contendant against those whom he deemed schis- 
matics, he is also renowned for his charity to the 
poor. He is said to have composed more than one 
thousand pieces. Altogether, he is a brilliant example 
of the great things which industry combined with 
temperance may enable a man of talent to accom- 



plish. 



Lesson 19. — e final. 
ap pren tice Mis for tune 



ex pres sive 
ex pres sure 
ex pro brate 
im pes tAume 
im pres siv^ 
im pres sure 
im pru denc« 
in spis sate 
op pres sive 
Bis sex til& 
Dis pen sate 

duty of all 



Per cep tive 
per mis siv^ 
pes ses siv^ 
u bes cence 



sub ver si 7^ 
sus cep tive 
de pen danc^ 
de pen dence 
de sist anea 



Ab hor rence 

ad mit tance 

ad ver tene« 

as sis tanc^ 

at ten dance 

Ef fill gence 

II lus trate 

im pen dence im pru denc« re spon sive dis trib ute 

im per tance in spis sate re sump tive pre cep tive 

in dul gence op pres sive Se nes cence pre dea tine 

in ter stice Bis sex tile sub mis sive pre ven tive 

Ob ser vance Dis pen sate sub sul tive re dres sive 

It is the duty of all persons to render all the 
assistance in their power to every fellow-creature 
when in need or distress : and the unwillingness to do 
so is the sign of a narrow selfish mind and wicked 
heart. Still it is important to inquire into the real 
need of those who apply to us for aid. It is useless 
to attempt to assist those whose own incurable impru- 
dence exposes them to constant misfortune: Never^ 
theless, even such persons should not be suffered to 
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perish. The best way of helping them is to give 
them employment suitable to their defective capacity. 
If vice has been the cause of their distress, we ought 
in the kindest yet most faithful manner to reprove 
them, that we may thus inspire them with an aohor- 
rence for their errors and follies. While, however, we 
are bound to withstand the plea of the idle and dissi- 
pated, we should delight to distribute out of our abun* 
dance to the wants of the sick, the aged, and infirm, 
who have scarcely any other dependence than on the 
charity of the humane. 



Lesson 20. — c and g hard. 



Ac com plice 
Bac c^n tes 
Col lee tivtf 
com mis siy^ 
com mis sure 
com pac ture 
com pen sate 
com pul sive 
con cep iiye 
con ces Aye 
con cor date 
con ere tiv^ 
(Jon ere ture 
con cul cate 
con cus sate 
con den sate 
con fis cate 



con jec ture dis cur sive 

con nee tive dis cus sire 

con ni vanc^ Ne glee tiv^ 

con sum mate Per fee tive 

con tex ture Re flee tive 

con trib ute re frac tiv^ 

con ver siv^ re spec tive 

con vie tire Sub jeq tire 

con vie ture sue ces sive 

con vul Bxve Vin die tive 

,toT rec tive de cum benctf con clu sive 

cor rup tiye Oc cur renc« con flex iv^ 

Im preg nate re cum bence con flex ure 

in eras sate re cur rence con fri cate 

in erus tate re luc tanee con glo bate 

com pla nate re pug nanc^ dis clo sure 

De trun cate pro due tik pre clu siv^ 



pro due tiv« 
pro jec tile 
pro tee tive 
pro mul gate 
sma ra^ dine 
af flic hve 
ag ffres sire 
in flic live 
in flic ture. 
con do lence 



It is our duty to resist serious injuries, but we 
should do so at the time that they are mflicted on us, 
and then not before the evidence is conclusive that 
the injury was fully intended, and that the aggressive 
party is neither inclined to repent nor to make us 
amends. We must also be carefiil that our resent- 
ment does not transcend the oflFence. Nor ought we 
to brood over any real or supposed injustice we have 
received, and resolve to repay it at some fixture time 
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En such cases our temper becomes vindictive, and the 
whole contexture of our thoughts and feelings must be 
unhappy. The anguish of a vindictive spirit is so 
intense that nothing compensates us for the indulgence 
of it. A reluctance to give or to take offence con- 
tributes greatly to the happiness of human existence. 
A vindictive spirit will induce us to injure the cha* 
racter of those whom we dislike, and promulgate any- 
thing we know to their disparagement Let ine ever 
remember that every slanderer is a moral assassin, and 
that the listener is no better than his accomplice. 



Ap pear anee 
De mil suice 
de fea sance 
dis hear ten 
dis sua sive 
Qui eg cence 
de lin quent 
dis as trous 
Li ques cent 



LpssoN 2 L — Diphthongs. 
Per sua sive stu pen doMB 



Kr ten tons 
'o me theus 
pur vey anee 
quad ran tal 
Ke lin quish 
tri urn phant 
rhom boi dal 
Sphe roi dal 



dis C0ur ag6 
ren coun ter 
sub lin gual 
En san guine 
es cutch eon 
ex tin guish 
Im pin guate 
pro cli vous 
tri ling ual 



tre men dous 
ac coun tant 
Bi ling uous 
Caer nar von 
com nli anee 
con cnoi dal 
con cin nous 
con vey anee 

To be learned arbitrarily. 
Champignon. Lieutenant 

Caernarvon, the principal town of Caernarvonshire, 
is justly the boast of North Wales, for its buildings, 
harbour, &c. It is situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Menai, the strait that divides the isle of 
Anglesey from the other parts of Wales, and across 
which a bridge extends which is one of the most 
splendid achievements of modern art and science. 
Caernarvon Castle is the strongest fortress in North 
Wales ; it is said to have been built, or greatly en- 
larged, by Edward the First, in the year 1282, by 
whom North Wales was conquered, though not tiU 
after many disastrous rencounters with its brave chief- 
tains, and by whom the whole of Wales was finally 
annexed to the British crown. 
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Lesson 22.-^Eleven letters. 

Dis trust ful re splen dent Con quas sate con due tress 
En chan tress re strin gent dis tin guish con fla grant 
es trape ment Trans lu cent For bear ance de trac tress 
Nor thamp ton trans pa rent com man dress Kampt chat ka 
Pre scin dent trans mit tal com part ment pro tec tre^ 
Re mon strant trans ver sal com port ment oe ques trate 

Let me learn ever to distinguish between what is 
false and what is true ; between the showy and the 
useful ; between that which is transient and diat which 
is lasting ; otherwise I shall be in constant danger of 
being misled and deceived. Many an object which 
appears resplendent at first view will ultimately be 
found little worthy of regard, if tried by this stand- 
ard. Let me then be distrustful of the mere appear- 
ance of things, which is often very different from 
their real nature. Thus the votaries of vice may 
affect to appear happy ; but if their bosom could be 
made transparent to our view, we should assuredly 
behold their hearts racked with remorse and shame. 

Lesson 23. — ejmal 

De mon strate Re mem brance sup por tance 

dis tur bance re mon strate Tor ges cence 

En firan chis^ re sem blance Pro plas tic^ 

For bid danc^ Sub sis tenc^ pro tru denca 

Let me ever avoid to do or say anything the re- 
membrance of which will either now or hereafter 
afford me pain. I need not demonistrate to you that 
much of our happiness depends upon our remem- 
brance of the past. Sad indeed is the retrospect of 
an ill-spent life. The vicious man dare not willingly 
reflect, but he will find himself compelled to do so in 
the time of sickness or on the bed of death. Much 
of our happiness depends on the remembrance of our 
youth. Our conduct, therefore, to our parents, rela- 
tives, teachers, and schoolfellows is of the grea»test 
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importance to our fiiture peace. How sad will it be 
to find our minds reproach us when we grow up with 
the remembrance of days that were wasted, lessons ne- 
glected, and means of improvement slighted which can 
never be retrieved ! On the contrary, how delightful 
will it be to recal the memory of good conduct in our 
early days ! How welconie will it be to us to meet 
the friends of our youth, with the consciousness that 
we had behaved ourselves well, and merited their 
esteem and respect I 

Lesson 24. — c and g hard. 

Ac knowX edg6 con sist enoe dis June tare 

Com pla cene^ con stel late Ex ores cenc^ 

com pres sure Con stan tine - In stinc tive 

com punc tire con sump ivre in struc tiv€ 

com punc turc con tem plate Ob struc tive 

con can trate con tin gence clan des tine 

con cor dance con trac tile Per spec tire 

con cur rence con tri vance pro gres sive 

con ^es sive Dis cor dance pro spec tive 

con ^unc tive de scrip tive pro trac tive 

con junc ture de struc tive Ke stric tive 

con nas cence dis junc tive Te trar cAate 

Constantine (and now we pronounce the name, 
agreeably to the Latin usage, with the accent on the 
last syllable but one), was the first Christian emperor 
of Rome. Upon the death of his father at York, in 
this country, in the year 306 a.d., he was proclaimed 
emperor by the army, but it was not till his last 
victory over his rival, 312 A.D., that he ascended the 
throne with the concurrence of the whole Roman 
people ; and about which time he avowed himself a 
Christian. The Christian faith, which had been pro- 
gressively advancing throughout the world, though 
persecuted by nearly all the preceding emperors, then 
became protected by law. Constantine died of a 
consumptive disorder, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. 
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Lesson 25. — Diphthongs. 

Ac quit tanc6 com plai nant Mis con stru& Re proach ful 
ag grte vance Dis pleas ure Port man teau South amp tor 

Southampton is a handsome and very ancient town 
in Hampshire, seated on a narrow neck of land, 
bounded on the west and south by a broad lake-like 
expanse called the Southampton water, and by the 
river Itchen on the east. It is more than seventy 
miles from London. There are many ancient remains 
in Southampton and the neighbourhood, such as Bar- 
gate in the High Street, an old fortified gate-house, 
and part of the walls of a priory ; but the most cele- 
brated ruins are those of Netley Abbey, on the eastern 
bank of the Southampton water. Southampton was 
the scene of tumult during the war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. The feud raged there with such violence, 
that a skirmish took place between the partisans of 
the white and red roses, in which several of the in- 
habitants lost their lives. The Yorkists gained the 
victory, and those of the opposite party who were 
made prisoners cruelly perished under the displeasure 
of Edward. 

Lesson 26. — Twelve and thirteen letters. 

Con strin gent Tran seen dent Ac quazn tance 

Dis fran cnise trans mis sive pre scrip tive 

Re mon strance con cres cence trans cend ence 

re splen denc« con gres cenc« trans mit tancc 

Pre mon strate con stric tive trans por tance 

Quin tes sene« con struc tive trans gres sive 

The ease and speed with which the transportance 
of news or messages is eflFected by the electric tele- 
graph is so wonderful, as to exceed the belief of all 
who have no acquaintance with the subject. By the 
aid of the electric fluid, a few wires, extended from 
one station on the railway to another, and a kind of 
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index somewhat like the face of an eight-day clock, 
persons at either end may converse with each oUier as 
quickly, and with as much ease as others can converse 
with their fingers, a method which the electric tele- 
grajdi much resembles, at the distance of hundreds of 
miles. No perceivable time is occupied in the trans- 
mittance of the fluid, which thus conveys with the 
speed of thought the knowledge which it is wished to 
impart. By this means news may be circulated from 
one end of the empire to another with only the delay 
required to read it at one station in order to intimate 
it to the other. As even the letters and signs are 
successively expressed, they are also instantly trans- 
mitted. 

Lesson 27. — Siv and seven letters. 

Vi o lin Cap a pie Dev o te« ad vow ee 

Fe ver et car a van a la mode am a teur 

Is pa han co te n'e Nom i nee Pi o near 

Mai a bar Leg a te^ ob li gee re ad mit 

man u mit Ob li gor o le ose re a dom 

Su ri nam Re en act ref er ee re an nex 

Ac tu ose Ep o pec ref u gee Ba va roy 

The word caravan properly denotes a body of 
merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the east at 
stated periods. It is the only safe way of travelling, 
either for such persons, or for amateur travellers, iu 
eastern countries. The company composing a cara- 
van is often very numerous, consisting, it may be, of 
several hundrea persons, and as many thousand 
camels. The journeying in the hot season is chiefly 
performed at night. Everything is done by rule, and 
with the strictest regard to order. This immense 
company of people is kept together by the songs of 
the Arab guides, and by the jingling of the camel* 
bells. In the Book of Genesis we first read of a 
caravan of merchants, to whom Joseph was sold by 
his brethren. 
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Bom ba sin 
Chap e ron 
£ti vi rons 
Fan fa roD 
In tro mit 
Lab ra dor 
Man da rin 
mar mo set 
mar ti net 
Ab sen tee 



Lesson 28, — Eight letters. 



as si^ nee 
Deb o nazr 
fii si her 
O ver ween 
mu le teer 
mu ti neer 
Pal i asse 
pa ten tee 
I^yr e nees 
Rep ar tee 



en gi neer 
re as cend 
re in stal 
in ter mit 
in ter mix 
As tra can 
ber ga mot 
can zo net 
cap u chin 
cav a h'er 



CO ag ment 
CO ex tend 
cog ni see 
in ter sect 
Kang a roo 
pa ta coon 
re ac cess 
rig a doon 
pre ex ist 
pre e lect 



If we wish to recollect anything we have forgotten, 
we must not make any violent effort to do so, but 
keep the mind calm and collected as possible, when 
tiie idea will probably arise in our minds. If we 
cannot recollect it by these means, it will perhaps 
suggest itself to the mind afterwards, and when we 
are not directly thinking about it. The faculty of 
memory, least of all our mental powers, is dependant 
on our will. It is overpowered by anything which 
agitates our feelings. Coolness and presence of mind 
are indispensably requisite to the ready exercise of 
this faculty. It is observable, that they who possess 
the most retentive memory are generally less excit- 
able than others. 

Lesson 29. — ^jmoL 

An te cede Jap an ese Ser e nade co in cide 

gpel lee Lem on ade Tu mu lose co a lesce 

I fi lade Mat a dore Ven e nose es ca lade 

In ra lide Pal i sade Cap ri ole mag a zine 

The word magazine properly means a place in for- 
tified towns, where all sorts of stores are kept, and 
where carpenters, wheelwrights, smiths, &c., are 
employed m making utensils for war. It is also 
applied to build,ings constructed for keeping large 
quantities of gunpowder, and which is thence called 
a powder-magazine. The term is also applied to a 
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depot for gunpowder made behind a field battery^: 
and also to that part of a ship in which the gun^; 
powder is kept The last meaning of the word id 
that of a pamphlet containing essays in prose and 
verse. In this latter sense the term has now become 
of extensive and popular import 

Lesson 30. — Nine letters. - 

Am ster dam in ter link rep re hend in ter sect 

ap pre hend in ter rupt rep re sent re per cuss 

Dep re hend in ter sert rep ri mand Sam ar cand 

In ter cept in tro vert dis re gard Traf al gar 

in ter lard Reg is trar in ter diet Pal an quin 

Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, i^ situated at. 
the influx of the river Amstel, from which it derives? 
its name, which means literally the dam or dyke ci 
the Amstel, into the arm of the sea called Y or Wye, 
and which forms a port capable of receiving a thou- 
sand large vessels, about two leagues ftbm the Zuyder 
Sea. The soil on which the city is built is marshy, 
and therefore its buildings are founded on oaken 
piles, which gave rise to the witticism of Erasmus, 
that in his country ** multitudes of people lived on 
the tops of trees." Amsterdam is intersected by 
several canals, which divide the town into a number 
of islands, interlinked with each other by wooden or 
stone bridges. These canals, on the side of which 
are generally planted trees, serve the purpose of 
trade, and contribute to render the streets through 
which they pass clean and pleasant, though in hot 
and calm weather they sometimes emit a disagreeable 
odour. The trade of Amsterdam was at one time so 
great that it used to be called the magazine or store-^ 
house of Europe. . . 

Lesson 31. — e final. ; ^^ 

Ad ver tise Im por tune in ter fere in ter line *' 
Hab er dine, in ter cede in ter lace in ter lope ' 
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in ter pose Es pla nade -ptom e nade su per sede 

in ter vene es tra, pade prov e dpre su per vene 

Op por tune in tro duce fee in state su per vise 

Bas ti nade po li tessc Sub ma rine su per vive 

Per se vere pre ma ture su per fine Tam bo rine 

Let me make it an inviolable rule always to per- 
severe in whatever I undertake, until I shall have 
thoroughly accomplished my design. Yet let me also 
make it a rule never to undertake anything without 
having well considered whether it is something I 
really need or ought to do, and which I shall most 
probably be able to achieve ; but when persuaded of 
this, and having decided upon my course, let me 
allow nothing to interfere with my pursuit of it, how- 
ever I may be importimed by the novelty of other 
objects to the contrary. Premature undertakings 
justly bring our character for good sense and sound 
judgment into disrepute ; and a habit of beginning 
one thing before we have done another, undermines 
the vigour of our minds and prevents the attainment 
of excellence in any department. It is also an excel- 
lent rule to concentrate our powers upon one kind of 
pursuit, and the branches of art and knowledge im- 
mediately connected with it. Few persons are com- 
petent to manage more than one kind of business 
with proper advantage to themselves and others. 

Lesson 32. — c and g hard. 

Am bus cade cav al cade cor re late gas co nade 
Bag a tell^ col on nade De com pose cli en tele 
bar ri cade com mi nute dis en gage Fig u rante 
Can non ade com mo dore Gab ar dine In com mode 
A barricade is a term used in the affairs of war for 
a fence or entrenchment hastily made with vessels or 
baskets of earth, carts, waggons, trees, palisades, &c., 
to preserve an army from the assault ox an enemy or 
from being incommoded by their shot The most 
usual form of barricades is when made of pales or 

c 
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stakes which are crossed with battoons and shod with' 
iron at the feet, and are introduced into passages cht' 
breaches to interpose a barrier to the approach of 
cavalry or infantry. We sometimes see an esplanade 
surrounded by a barricade, to prevent people from 
trespassing on the enclosure. I'ublic monuments are 
also generally barricaded in this country, not only to 
preserve them from accident, but to restrain the wan- 
ton attempts of mischievous persons to injure them,, 
or from the desire of vulgar persons to deface them 
with their ignoble names. 

Lesson 33. — Diphthongs. 

Ap per tarn roq tie lare afd de camp Es qui tnaux ' 

Deb au che^ Sil i quose ar a besqu^ es cri toir 

dis ap pear sol i tatre Et i quett^ fiic as se^ 

Fin an cier Vol im te^ Buc an mer pre sen te^ 

Mus ke teer Gaz et teer Can non ler cog ni sour 

Non pa rezl gon do her car bi nzer mac a r(xme 

Pan ta lo<?n guar an te^ cor de her pri va teer 

par a mount mor^ ^ ge^ char a l/er orig a dter 

fees er voir ac qm esce en ter tam gren a df er 

It is a duty to acquiesce in the manners, customs, 
and views of those around us, as far as the inmiutable 
laws of truth and virtue will admit. The temner of 
mind which allows us to do so is not only amiable in 
itself, pleasant to ourselves, but it also serves to 
sweeten all the intercourse of social life. On the con- 
trary it only serves to torment our own minds, and to 
bring disesteem upon ourselves, if we show a prone- 
ness to quarrel, debate, and dispute about trifles. If 
we entertain any doubt respecting the truth of what 
is said, or the rectitude of any thing that is done, and 
if it be reaUy incumbent upon us to express our dis- 
belief or disapproval, let it be done firmly indeed but 
in the mildest possible manner. Some foolish per* 
sons argue upon every trifling matter as if it were of 
paramount importance. This obstinate temper of 
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mind serves only to di9pbli^ our friends and create 
enemies. 

Lesson 34. — Ten letters, 
Bal UB trade cir cum, vent de ob struct pre sur mise 
Dis ha bilk cir cum vest dis com mend cir cuia fuse 
Hin dAu stan com pre hend dis con cert cir cum mure 
1m ter scind con de scend dis con tent cir cum vene 
in ter lapse con trisi band dis re spect con tra mure 
in ter volve con tra diet in tro spect dis com mode. 
IVe pos sess con tra yene pre con sign in ter elude 
Sab tra hend con tra vise Got er nante Jar gon elle 
Cir cum duct cor re spend pre dis pose For tu gtiese 
Cleanliness and neatness of person prepossess every 
spectator in our favour. So great is the sympathy 
between the body and mind that the states of each 
usually correspond) and the care any persons bestow 
upon their appearance may be reckoned a safe index 
to their general character. On the other hand, dirt 
and negligence discommend a person in the view of 
all. We instinctively preconsign the people in our 
thou^ts, who exhibit these, to the lowest and most 
degraded classes, to which they indeed properly be^ 
long. We have rarely seen a very bad man with a 
very clean face. Look for example at the drunkard 
and the thief: see their grim faces, which they never 
thoroughly wash, and their slovenly clothes which 
they never properly brush. The first sign of a de- 
bauchee is that he neglects his plerson. Clean teeth, 
clean hands and face, well brushed clothes neatly 
put on, and hair well-brushed or combed, betoken 
the respectable man in all stations of life. But it 
should be observed that the persons I have in view 
are always clean and tidy, and not one day neat and 
0ie next in dishabille; for this the most negligent, 
indolent, and unworthy person may be. Those I 
have in view are they who are uniformly and unre- 
servedly clean, neat, and decent in their ways, how- 
ever poor they may be. 

c2 
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Lesson 35. — Diphthongs. -* 

Bom bar dter mas quer ade Un der neath dis ap point ' 

Chan de leer Pas qui nade us que bau^A Gua da loupe 

£f far resce pre re quire cap il latre mis con ceit 

Hal ber dter Quar an tine cm ras ster pre con ceit 

In ter leave Son net te^ De com pound scru ti neer 

Man chi neal sou ter ram dis em boguo Van cou ner 

It is the duty of all persons to be obliging and po- 
lite, by which is meant a desire to please every one 
as far as it can innocently be done. But let us avoid 
carrying this duty beyond its proper limit, as we cer- 
tainly do when we say any thing or affect any 
manners not perfectly sincere and honest. It is not 
requisite to tell lies, flatter, and deceive, in order to 
be polite ; it is enough that we carefully avoid giving 
offence. The man who is polite at the expense of 
truth and honour hides a hollow and treacherous 
heart underneath a pleasing manner. He generally 
disappoints himself of his own object, and only gets 
himself disbelieved and despised for all the pretty 
things he says. He is a poor scrutineer into human 
nature who cannot see through flattery. The flatterer 
is always either a very weak person whom we ought 
not to trust, or a vain and selfish one who gives flat- 
tery in order to procure it to himself in return, or a 
deceitful and designing one, i^ainst whom we should 
ever be on our guard. 

Lesson 36. — Eleven and twelve letters. 

Mar sel latse coun ter mure conn ter mand Trans ma rine 
Chef fon tere In ter scribe coun ter vail Chau mon tel/o 
Preconceive superscribe mountaineer trun cbeon eer 
Su per strain pic tu resque nam phlet eer cir cum scribe 
cir cum volve su per struct m ter change com plat san^ 
coun ter mine com plat sant in ter sperse con nois seur-;^ 
Portugal, the country of the Portuguese, is bound^ 
on the north and east by Spain, and on the south and 
west by the Atlantic Ocean, aini is. about 360 Britig}^ 
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miles in length and 120 in breadth. The climate is 
excellent. The numerous vineyards and groves of 
orange and lemon trees^ interspersed with crystal 
streams and verdant valleys, impart great beauty to 
this highly favoured land. The landscapes, though 
circumscribed in extent, are highly picturesque. The 
Portuguese are usually represented as being predis- 
posed to indolence. Hence their commerce with 
other nations is more limited than it need otherwise 
be. Nevertheless, Portugal has produced men of 
eminence in several departments of art and science. 
Lisbon, the capital of rortugal, contains some build- 
ings, palaces, and churches, of great beauty. 

Xesson 37. — Six and seven letters ; four syllableSy 
accented on the first. 

A pi a ry 
a VI a ry 
al i inon y 
am a tor y 
ar a tor y 

An apiary is a place or garden where bees are 
kept. It should be sheltered from the winds, open 
to the sun, and surrounded with an abundance of 
Aose flowers which yield both wax and honey. A 
streamlet should also flow near an apiary, in which 
aquatic plants grow, on whose leaves the bees may 
alight and enjoy a sip of the transparent fluid. Still, 
{ilthough it is certain that all bad smells give great 
annoyance to bees, yet they have been known to 
thrive well when their hives have been situated at a 
gteat distance from flowers. Bees perform their 
labours under the sole guidance of instinct, but are 
found bordering on a state of idiotcy in regard to 
^rything beyond them. 

t- An aviary is a place where birds are kept, and in 
irhicb, if of the same species or of other kinds not 
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Im a ger y 


id i ot cy 


Jan u a ry 


01 i tor y 


Di et a ry 


ac tu ar y 


ne rar y 


ed i fi er 


Bil ia ry 


or a tor y 


To pi a ry 
Zed ar y 


Gil ia ry 


Es tua ry 


Mil ia ry 
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naturally hostile to each o&er^ they live in harmony, 
recognize their feeder, build their nests, and rear 
their young. An aviary on a smaD scale, formed c^ 
a spacious cage and regularly fitted up for the pur* 
pose, affords much amusement to those who are fond 
of observing the habits of birds. 

Lesson 38. — Eight letters. 

Ad di tx) ry mil i ta ry el i ^b le ad e qua cy 

ad ju tor y mon e ta ry ev i ta ble an di tor y 

an ti mon y Nov en a ry ex or a ble ac cu ra cy 

ar bo ra ry nu mer^ ry im i ta ble Feb ru a ry 

Ob du ra cy Pal in o dy op er a ble stat u ary 

op ti ma cy pu m tor y am i ca ble ac ri mo ny 

or di na ry oel i ra ry a er o lite ag ri mon y 



Un du la ry san i ta ry a er o lith al le gor y 

an o plex y sap on a ry a er o naut oc ton ar y 

Cel i ba cy sav w er y en vi a ble cas u al ty . 

cem e ter y sem fna ry ex pi a ble com e tar y 

cer e mo ny sol i ta ry Ge o man cy cu ba tor y 

ci ta tor y su da tor y id i ot ism cor o nar y 

Dil a tor y Tab u lar y la bi a ted cu li nar y 

Fed er a ry tit u la ry lev i a ble del i ca cy 

fil mi to ry tu te la ry li en ter y ef fi ca cy 

Hon or a ry £1 e va tor o le as ter leg a tar y 

Im i ta tor em i nen cy Ba di an cy leg a tor y 

in su lar y em is sar y so d a ble nu ga tor y 

in ti ma cy ep i lep sy tex tu a ly al ien ate 

Jan i zar y ex i gen cy Va ri a ble Brev ia ry 

juratory isolated vi ol a ble colliery 

Lap i dar y on o man cy con gi a ry nat ion al 

lav a tor y op er a tor cu ne a ted no tion al 

lim i tar y op u Ien cy ga le a ted pla gia ry 

lu mi nar y or an ger y not tu a ry rat ion al 

The particle in or ^^n, when prefixed to words, 
most generally reverses their meaning : thus the word 
eligible by itself signifies that which is suitable -or 
proper to be chosen ; but, by the particle m being 
prefixed, the meaning becomes not suitable, nof pro- 
per to be chosen. The aame effect is produced hj 
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t&6 {»*^xing of this particle to the wordt evitable, 
'exorable, expiable, imitable. The particle un has als6 
the same force when prefixed to the words enviable, 
sociable, &c. When a word begins with the letter r, 
then the particle in is changed into ir — thus we say 
irregular not mregular, and when a word begins with 
Z, then the n is changed into Z, as in the case of the 
word illegal, &c. The letter n is also changed into 
m before certain consonants, as in the word improper. 



Ad ju tan cy 
ad ver sary 
al a baa ter 
AX ex an der 
ap pe ten cy 
ar hi trary 
Ar is tot le 
Cen ten a ry 
Dam na tor y 
dec ep tor y 
des ul tor y 
dig i ta ted 
dim is sor y 
dip lo ma cy 
dor mi tor y 
dys en ter y 
£s ti ma tor 
ex em plar y 
For mu lar y 
Gen e ra tor 
Hem i pleg y 
het er o dox 
hor ta tor y 
Im po ten cy 
rim pu den cy 
"m ci den cy 
'^fe di gen cy 
jin do len csy 
Jb^ no cen cy 
ia no Ta tor 



Lesson 39. 
in so len cy 
in sa la ted 
in ven tor y 
Lam i na ted 
lat e ral ly 
lat i tan cy 
la tro dn y 
leg en da ry 
li ora tor y 
Mag is ter y 
mal le a ble 
man da tor y 
mat ri mon y 
max il lar y 
ma yor al ty 
med ul lar y 
me li or ate 
mer ce na ry 
mes en ter y 
mil lin er y 
mod e ra tor 
mod u la tor 
mo men ta ry 
mon as ter y 
mun da tor y 
mu ti la tor 
Nar ra tor y 
nee 68 sar y 
nu me ra tor 
Ob sti na cy 



—Nine letters. 
of fer tor y 
OS ci tan cy 
or tho dox y 
Pap il la ry 
par si mon y 
pat ri mon y 
pel li tor y 
pet u Ian cy 
pul mo Bar y 
pu ru len cy 
pyr man cy 
Kas pa tor y 
rec ep tor y 
red o len cy 
rep er tor y 
Sag it ta ry 
sep ar a tor 
sep ten ar y 
sev er al ty 
Bub lu nar y 
sum ma ri ly 
sump tu a ry 
Tem po ra ry 
ter ri tor y 
tes ti mon y 
tu bu la ted 
Ve he men cy 
vi bra tor y 
vig i Ian cy 
vir u len cy 



vol un ta ry 
ml ner a ry 
drom e da ry 
plan e tar y 
plen a ri ly 
pred a to ry 
pref a tor y 
proh a tor y 
spir i tu al 
trib u tary 
em an a tive 
em u la tiv^ 
es pi on age 
im i ta tive 
op er a tive 
ad mi ra ble 
dis ^u ta ble 
devi table 
es ti ma ble 

Im er a ble 
er i ta ble 
ir ri ta ble 
lac e ra ble 
mem o ra ble 
or di na ble 
pal at a ble 
rep a ra ble 
rep u ta ble 
res lu ble 
res o na ble 
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sat u ra ble ver i ta ble fas ci a ted mys ti fi er ! 

Sep ar a ble an ti qua ry fo li a ture po et as ter 

tot er a ble eq ui ta ble ge o man cer yer si fi er 

Veg e ta ble fal si fi er Ham a dry ad pru ri en cy 

ven er a ble feu da tor y Jus ti fi er spec i al ty 

Alexander the Great, as he is commonly called, 
was the son of Philip, king of Macedon, and was bom 
B.C. 356. Soon after his birth, Philip wrote to 
Aristotle, the most renowned man for wisdom of the 
age, informing him that he intended to place his son 
that was just born under his care. " I thank the 
gods," said he, " not so much for having given me a 
son as for having given him during the life of Aris- 
totle.'* The young prince conceived an early and 
strong regard for his tutor, whom he thought himsdf 
bound to love as much as his father. " For," said he, 
" to the one I am indebted for my life, and to the 
other for learning how to live well." Under the care 
of Aristotle he soon made rapid progress in every 
branch of science. In the course of his short but 
brilliant career, Alexander rose to the very summit of 
sublunary glory, and became conqueror of the world. 
Still he never forgot his venerable instructor, or lost 
his love for science, but placed more than ninety 
thousand pounds of our money at his disposal to as- 
sist him in his researches in natural history, and took 
with his armies an immense number of persons in 
order to capture specimens of birds, beasts, insects, 
&c., in foreign countries, and sent them to Aristotle, 
whose wori^ on natural history, extant to this day, 
have procured for him the name of the Father of that 
science. Alexander died in the year 323 b.c., in ihe 
thirty-third year of his age. 

Lesson 40. — c and g hard. 

Ac ces sa ry con tu me ly Dec re tor y Grad a tor y 
ac ces so ry cur so ra ry dig ni ta ry gran u lar y 
Contumacy customary Excretory Intricacy 
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Log o mac Ay sec re ta ry sane tu a 17 proc u ra cy 
M gra tor y cap il la ry Va ri e gate scap u la ry 
Occupancy columbary cogitable Typo cos my 
Pec u la tor co rol lar y ex e era ble ep 1 cu riam 
pur ga tor y Fee u len cy fig u ra ble each le a ry 
lie tic a ted in da ga tor med i ca ble glad i a tor 
Sec on da ry ol i gar cAy rev p ca ble grad u a tor 

Another epithet which has been bestowed upon 
Aristotle is that of "Secretary of Nature,'* because 
he professed simply to observe and record the real 
appearances of things without indulging in arbitrary 
conjectures. Consequently his works on natural 
history contain an immense repertory of facts. And 
when we consider that this method of observing 
nature was new, and that he had not the aid of those 
instruments, such as the microscope, &c., used in 
modern science, we may well be astonished at the 
accuracy of his details. He has also been called 
** the high priest of nature," for he undoubtedly pene- 
trated finrther into her sanctuary than any one who 
preceded him. His admirable treatises on this sub- 
ject laid the basis of natural history among the 
Oentiles. But the real origin of natural history 
must be traced to the Scriptures. Our first parent 
Adam is represented in the book Genesis as giving 
names to all living creatures ; and the Mosaic system, 
by which animals are distributed into various classes, 
is the earliest system of natural history on record, 
^ and is still acknowledged to be admirable by the 
masters of that science. Of Solomon also it is said, 
that " he spake of trees from the cedar that is in 
' Lebanon even unto the hyssop " (or rather moss, as it 
' should be translated) " that springeth out of the wall ; 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things and fishes,"* 1 Kings, iv. 38. It is not impro- 
bable that Aristotle had seen the writings of Solomon 
on this subject In modem times we trace thb 
revival of natural history as a science to Willughby. 

c3 
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Lesson 41,- — Ten letters* 

Bap tis ter y som no len cy dis so la ble sen sa al ize > 

t)e pre da tm* sub mil tor y for mi da ble ste re o type 

Ex eel len cy sup pie tor y hqs p ta ble yoI a til ize 

For ci pa ted Tes sel a ted im pe tra ble yeg e ta tire 

Hy dro path y turb i na ted men sur a ble ey as mus ket 

In sti tu tor sep ar a tist par ti dp le mon o the ism 

Lam el la ted tur bu len cy per du ra ble mon o the iat; 

leg is la tor Um bel la ted per i wink le nun ci a tive i 

lith o man cy Vac il Ian cy pul ver a ble nun ci a ture 

Mag is tra cy ven ti la tor ter mi na ble pal li a tive 

mam mil la ry Chap el Ian y es ti ma tire pa tri ot ism , 

mar gi na ted chat el Ian y Gen er al ise pol y the ism 

met al lur gy hy dro man cy gen er a tire pol y the ist 

min er al ist preb en dar y lac er a tive prof lu en c;^ 

mis eel Ian y pre si den cy lib er al ise sen su al ist . 

Nat ur al ist pres by ter y lit er a ture sep tu a gint 

Per fo rat or prev a len cy mat u ra tive sev en ti eth 

per emp tor y prom i nen cy nat ur al ise tex tu ar ist 

pen e tran cy prom is sar y nom in al ise vit ri o late 

pos ses sor y prom on tor y nom in a tire fash ion ist 

Kes pi ra tor stil la tor y pan e gyr ise par tial ise 

Sal a man der dis si pa ble res ol u ixve pas sion ate 

The salamander is a creature somewhat like a 
lizard. This humble reptile has been the subject of 
much ignorant terror. It has been famed for its 
powers of mischief, and what is more it has heea 
believed to be bred in fire, and able to live in it as its 
native element. The prevalency of these and other 
laughable stories has vanished before the light of 
modem science. The salamander, like the dragon, 
is no longer believed to be a formidable monster, but 
is known to the naturalist as an innocent creature 
capable of inflicting neither woimd nor poison on any 
large animal. The origin of the fable seems to be 
this. The salamander, like some other reptiles 
which live upon snails and insects, certainly exudes a 
plentiful moisture when irritated, from its cuticle or 
skin, and in consequence it burns more slowly than 
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an animal of a drier texture of body would do: but 
they who have put the fabulous qualities of this crea- 
ture to this cruel test have soon perceived reason to 
doubt the generative property of fire on the poor 
harmless salamander. 

Lesson 42. — c and g liard. 

Kt ler i cay cul ti va tor sne cu len cy en mu la tire 

Cap i tal ist ens pi da ted Tab er na cie cog ni 2a ble 

com men ta ry Dif fi cul ty ter ma gan cy com pa ra ble 

com mis sar y Im bri ca ted cAem i cal ly des pi ca ble 

com mon al ty Ju di ca ture cAi ro man cy ex pli ca ble 

com mo ran cy Med i ca ment prof li ga cy fig u ra tive 

com pe ten cy mel an cAol y prop a ga tor prop a ga ble 

con 80 la tor Nee ro man cy pros e cu tor ref ra ga ble 

con ti nen cy Per se cu tor spec u la tor cocA le a ted 

cor po ral ly pvr o tecA ny cog i ta tive pa tiri ar cAy 

cor pu len cy JRu bri ca ted cop u la tiv^ rec re a tiv^ 

cor ti ca ted Sec u lar ize cor ri gi ble sang uin a ry 

Another error that has vanished before the light 
of truth is the belief in necromancy, or the art of 
dealing with demons and doing surprising feats by 
their assistance, chiefly, however, consisting in sum- 
moning the souls of dead persons and extorting 
such answers from them as might be serviceable to 
the living. No one who pretends to a competency 
of good sense now believes in necromancy, magic, 
witchcraft, fortune-telling, fortunate or unlucky days, 
or hours. Such notions gain no credit but with 
ignorant and melancholy minds. Those who pretend 
to a skill in such arts are either credulous and self- 
deceived persons, or incorrigible knaves and despica- 
ble impostors. We may feel certain that Almighty 
God has not given the government of things into the 
hands of any of his creatures, good or evil. Many 
things deemed inexplicable in former unenlightened 
age& aare now well understood to be the results of 
merely natural causes ; and everything that still 
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wears an air of mystery we may rest assured would 
cease to excite our wonder were our knowledge more 
extensive. 



Lesson 43, — Eleven to thirteen letters. 

Gil li flow er sher if fal ty 

Hab er dash er CAi ro man cer 

In sti tu tist cryp ti cal ly 

frag men tar y 

Ag ri cul ture 

ar cAi tec ture 

Bur go mas ter 

cAar ac ter ise 

con tro ver sy 

dep re ca tiye 

doc u men tise 

du pli ca tiye 

du pli ca ture 

Ex pli ca tive 

fim ori ca ted 

hor ti cul ture 

Nee ro man cer 

nun cu pa tiv^ 

Architecture, considered as a science, derives its 
jnost beautifiil ideas from nature. For instance, the 
several orders of architecture as exhibited in pillars or 
columns are undoubtedly derived from the trunks of 
trees more or less adorned. The gothic arch, also, 
which appears to so great advantage in our churches 
and in the " long drawn aisles" of Westminster Abbey, 
&C., is plainly copied from the over-reaching of 
trees in avenues. The foliage introduced into archi- 
tecture is beyond all controversy a literal transcript 
of nature. The speculative mind delights to con- 
template the origin of the arts in this source, and to 
trace whatever characterises the most brilliant efforts 
of human genius, as derived from the same in- 
comparable exemplar of all that is really beautifiil 
and good. 



Leg is la tive 
leg is la ture 
lib er tin ism 
Met al lur gist 
Par al lei ism 
pen e tra tive 
Sup pu ra tiy« 
tern per a ment 
Tem per a ture 
Dis syl la ble 
Frus tra tor y 
Pros e ly tise 
pros e ly tism 
pyr rho man cy 
b.faab do man cy 



per e gri nate 
prac ti ca ble 
suf fo ca tiye 
spec u la tiv€ 
Yin di ca tiv^ 
col li flo wer 
frau du len cy 
lets ur a ble 
Quan ti ta tiva 
sane tu ar ise 
con tro yer tist 
rhab do man cer 
mar chion ess 
soy er Agn ty 
^ign ior ize 
cArist ian ise 
cArist ian ism 
gall iar disc 
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Lesson 44. — Five and six Utters. Four syllables, , 
accented on the second. 

A da gi o Ex u vi ae a o ni an U bi e ty 

A me li a I be ri a ae o li an U to pi a 

A ra bi a a e ri al I o ni a a ca ci a 

Arabia is the name of that region of Asia which is 
bounded on the east by the river Euphrates, the 
Persian GullJ and the Bay of Ormus ; on the west 
by Palestine, part of Syria, the Isthmus of Suez, 
and the Red Sea; on the south by the Straits of 
Babel Mandel and the Indian Ocean ; and on the 
north by part of Syria, &c. Its length, estimated 
from the Cape of Babel Mandel to the extreme angle 
on the Euphrates, is about 1800 British miles, and 
its mean breadth is about 800. It is commonly 
divided into Arabia Petraea, or the stony, Arabia 
Deserta, or the desert, and Arabia Felix, or the 
happy. Arabia is one of the most interesting conn- ^ 
tries on the globe, whether we regard its extent, 
its natural produce, or the events of which it has 
been the theatre. It was the birthplace of Mahomet, 
and its inhabitants are principally composed of his 
followers to the present day. 

Lesson 45. — Seven letters, c and g hard. 

A bil i ty a nat o my a vid i ty O bes i ty 

a cid i ty a nem o ne £ dac i ty o pac i ty 

a gil i ty a nom a ly e lu so ry a cad e my 

a men i ty a pol o gy e pit o me A mar i ca 

a nal o gy a rid i ty In an i ty e con o my 

America is the largest quarter, as it is usually termed, 
of the globe. It was discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a native of Genoa, in the year 1492. This 
vast continent is divided into North and South 
America by the Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of 
Panama. The climate varies greatly in different parts 
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of this immense region. It contains the highest moun^ 
tains and the largest rivers in the world. Nature 
exhibits herself upon the most stupendous scale ia 
ev^ry department It is also peopled by emigrants, 
or the descendants of emigrants, from all nations, and 
in some parts by the native tribes. . The entire con- 
tinent may be justly styled an epitome of the world. 

Lesson 46. — Diphthongs, c aTtd g hard. 

A bin o am Bo he mi a re u ni on e li sion 

Algeria Cilicia Samaria elu sion 

am mo ni a Du al i ty Si le si a e mo tion 

an nu i ty Fa tu it y so ci e ty e ro sion 

anx i e ty Im pi e ty Te nu i ty e va aon 

Ar me m a La yin i a Va ri e ty ex e sion 

E bri e ty Me di e ty Ze no bi a ex i tial 

£ li a kim mi nu ti ae zo ol o gy in i tial 

e lys i an . Mo ra vi a 20 ot o my I tal ian 

e lys i um my ol o gy Ar ca di a oe il yad 

£z e ki el Na to li a I co ni um o pin ion 

"On ta ri o ne ol o gy Gal a ti a o ra tion 

U to pi an Pa pil i o re ga li a o va tion 

Au re li a Pom pe i i va cu i ty u ni tion 

Ba ta vi a Re al i ty e di tion mi li tia 

Ba ya ri a re ed i fy e la tion Tu i tion 

It is a vain attempt for any person to teach him- 
self any art or science, for in such a case he must 
either discover all he learns, or have recourse to 
books which he will find it very difficult to under^ 
stand. His best plan is to put himself under the 
tuition of an able and upright instructor, and impli- 
citly to follow his guidance. His tutor can direct 
him to the best books, and explain to him, perhaps in 
a few minutes, what it would take him many hours to 
learn by his own unassisted efforts. Self-taught persons 
are ever liable to acquire defective or mistaken idea% 
to become vain and conceited, and to despise all who 
are not of their opinion. Whatever be the extent 
of any person's ability, he must be indebted to the 
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aid of his "fellow-creatures in the attainment of ex- 
<5cllence. The expense incurred by tuition is th^ 
i^niest economy. 



A cer bi ty 
a dul ter y 
A hoi i heJi 
anal y sk 
a nath e ma 
a pos ta sy 
Ce ler i ty 
ci vil i ty 
De ci so ry 
de lu so ry 
de ri so ry 
di vin i ty 
do cil i ty 
£ mer i ted 
en al la ge 
e nor mi ty 
e piph a ny 
e piph o ra 
e ter m ty 
Fa cil i ty 
fa mos i ty 
fa tal i ty 
fe lie i ty 
fe rac i ty 
fe roc i ty 
fi del i ty 
fixidily 
fii rac i ty 
fii til i ty 



Lesson 47- 

f u tu ri ty 
Hi lar i ty 
ho mon o my 
ho rol o cy 
hu man i ty 
hu mil i ty 
I den ti ^ 
i den ti ty 
i dol a ter 
i dol a try 
La tin i ty 
le ger i ty 
li vid i ty 
lu cid i ty 
Ma jor i ty 
ma tu ri ty 
me no lo sy 
me tab o hi 
me ton o my 
mi nac i ty 
mo bil i ty 
mo dal i ty 
mo nop o ly 
mo not o ny 
mo ral i ty 
mo ros i ty 
Na tiv 5 ty 
no bil i ty 
no dos i ty 



-Eight letters. 

no sol gy 
O ne si mus 
on tol o gy 
op tim i ty 
o rig i n£U 
Pa lim i ty 
pa rab o la 
pat al'o gy 
po lar i ty 
pol yl o ffjr 
pol yp ay 
po ros i ty 
pu die i ty 
Ra nac i ty 
ra pid i ty 
ri gid i ty 
ni ral i ty 
Sa pid i ty 
sa tu ri ty 
so dal i ty 
se du li ty 
se ren i ty 
se ros i ty 
se ver i ty 
so lid i ty 
su pin i ty 
syn on o my 
Te mer i ty 
te nac i ty 



te ner i ty 
te pid i ty 
ti mid i ty 
to tal i ty 
tu mid i ty 
Ul tim i ty 
Va lid i ty 
va pid i ty 
ve loc i ty 
ve nal i ty 
ve rac i ty 
vi cin i ty 
vi rid ity 
vi ril i ty 
vi tal i ty 
^ vi vac i ty 
vo rac i ty 
af fin i ty 
as per i ty 
eph em e ra 
if lu SOT y 
im ma ni ty 
im mu ni ty 
im par i ty 
im pu ni ty 
im pu ri ty 
in fm i ty 
a do ra ble 
e lu di ble 



There is nothing more proper in itself and more 
truly pleasing to Ae good and vrise, than genuine 
humility. This virtue is founded in taking correct 
and just views of ourselves, our engagements and our 
station, and everything relating to us. Hence, then, 
humility consists in not attributing to ourselves any 
excellence or good which we have not ; in not over- 
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rating anything we have to do ; in not taking immo- 
derate delight in one's self; in not assuming more of 
the praise of any quality or action than belongs to us,' 
and in a lowly sense and acknowledgment of our 
frailty, errors, and sins. Humility of heart expresses 
itself in the modesty of our appearance, of our pur- 
suits, and of our behaviour towards other persons. It 
is opposed to an affected lowliness of demeanour, 
bashfiilness, and meanness. Hence humility is not 
abjectness, nor does it consist in undervaluing our- 
selves. This virtue ig pleasing to others, for it is the 
sign of a sensible mind and upright heart. On the 
contrary, pride, which consists in overvaluing our- 
selves, exposes us to the contempt and dislike of 
mankind, for it betrays great ignorance and self- 
ishness. * 



Ac tiv i ty 
a lac ri ty 
an gel i ca 
Ba sil i ca 
Ca du ce us 
ca lam i ty 
ca lid i ty 
cu pid i ty 
Di cac i ty 
E lee ta ry 
e met i cal 
ex ec u tor 
Fu ffac i ty 
Gu los i ty 
Hex ag o ny 
ho mog o ny 
I ron i cal 
Jo cos i ty 
Le gal i ty 
lo cal i ty 
Ma hog a ny 
mi cac i ty 



Lesson 48.— c and g hard. 



mis og a my 
mis og y ny 
mon og a my 
ma cos i ty 
O rac u lar 
Po lyg a my 
Re cov er y 
re gal i ty 
Sa gac i ty 
se cu ri ty 
U niv o cal 
Vo cal i ty 
am mo ni ac 
A na ere on 
au ric u la 
ca me le on 
CO lo ni al 
CO me di an 
de cu ri on 
de mo ni ac 
di ag o nal 
en CO mi um 



e vac u ant 
e vac u ate 
ex ig u ous 
Ga ma li el 
he li a cal 
he ro i cal 
Ig na ti us 
in sig ni a 
Is car i ot 
Ju da i cal 
Lu ere ti a 
mag ne si a 
ma ni a cal 
No a c7ii d« 
pe cu li ar 
po et i cal 
sd at i ca 
The og o ny 
vi at i cum 
Vic to ri a 
ag ni tion 
CO ac tion 



CO er cion 
CO he sion 
CO mi tial 
ere a tion 
cu ba tion 
e due tion 
e jec lion 
e lee tion 
e rec tion 
e vie tion 
ex ac tion 
ig ni tion 
lo ca tion 
lo cu tion 
ne ga tion 
oc ca sion 
oc ci sion 
re ac tion 
o ga tion 
va ca tion 
vo ca tion 
gra tu i ty 
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The cameleon, or chameleon, as the word is some- 
times spelt, is a species of lizard, found on trees in 
warm climates, such as India, Africa, the South of 
Spain, &c. In form it resembles the crocodile. 
W ith the tail it is about nine or ten inches long ; the 
body is about half that length. The thickness of the 
body varies at different times; for sometimes it is two 
ihches thick, and at other times it is scarcely one. 
This variety in size is occasioned by its power of 
inflating its body with air, and contracting it at plea- 
sure. The skin is cold to the touch, and the surface 
of it is granulated like shagreen. The eyes are very 
peculiar, for they move separately, and can be directed 
backwards or forwards. The tongue is fleshy, round, 
remarkably projectile, striking out to a great distance, 
and with so much celerity that its motions are not 
easily observed. The tip of the tongue is covered 
with a very viscid and adhesive gum. It is the only 
organ the creature uses for the capture of its food. 
The motions of all the other parts of the body are 
slow, but so sharp and sure is the eye, and so rapid 
is the shoot of the tongue, that it catches insects with 
great certainty and rapidity as they fly past it. Owing 
to the faculty of inflating its body, it was once believed 
that the cameleon lived only upon air. It is, indeed, 
capable of long abstinence, when at rest on the 
trees, the colour of the cameleon is white, with a 
trace of yellow ; but, when excited by fear, or other 
means^ the skin is distended, and rendered trans 
parent ; the colour of the blood, which is violet blue, 
then appears through the whitish-yellow of the cuticle, 
and gives the creature a green aspect of all the va- 
rious hues between white and blue. This strange 
animal appears to be dismayed at anything of a dark 
colour. Uameleons become a prey to the smaller 
species of the cat tribe, and in Spain are sought after 
by them with as much avidity as small birds are by 
tiie 4same animals in this country. 
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Lesson 49. — Diphthongs* 

Abiaihar diluidal geometry Novatian 

a pe ri ent di lu yi an Ha bit u al O be di ent 

am bro si a di oc e san He ro di as o bliy i on 

aph e li on Do mi ti an Hes pe ri a o lym pi ad 

a qua ri us E du ci ble Hi ber ni a or tho e py 

Ar min i an ef flu yi a I do ne ot£S o ya ri ous 

armorial e ma date Immanuel Hioenicia 

arte nan empyreal imperial priority 

As syr i an en ae mi al in fe ri or JS« sid u al 

A the ni an e qua! i ty in iq ui ty Sar din i a 

Au re li an e su ri. ent in i ti ate Se leu ci a 

aux il i ar e the ri al in te ri or Si cil ian 

bi en ni al eu lo gi um Je ho a haz Si ri a sis 

bi no mi al Eu se bi us Je hoi a da su pe ri or 

Byth in i a e yen tu al Lix iy i al srf non y ma. 

Ce ru le an ex e qui al lix iy i um Ti be n as 

Dal ma ti a ex e qu ies Mam ma li a Ti be ri us 

de lir i um ex i mi ous ma no ri al the ol o gy 

de mo ni an ex or di um ma te ri al ul te ri or 

de ni a ble ex te ri or me mo ri al Vel le i ty 

di al y OS Iin o chi o me rid i an Y e su yi us 

di ffi re sis flu id i ty Na po le on bat tal ia 

di am e ter fu ne re al Ne ap d lis in ta^l io 

di as to le Ge bm e ter no ta ri al se ra^l io 

Many of the inferior creatures differ widely as 
possible in the qualities they respectively possess. 
How wide is the difference between the slow gravity 
of the cameleon and the activity of the squirrel ; be- 
tween the solemn habits of the pike and the hilarity 
of the dolphin; between the docility of the dog and 
the rude and savage nature of the bear ; between the 
nobility of the lion and the skulking fugacity of the 
fox I The same difference is observable in the mate- 
rials of which their bodies are composed. How oppo- 
site is the snowy fleece of the Iamb to the bristles of 
the h(^ and the feathers of a bird from the scales of 
a fish I Yet all the various tribes of creatures serv^ 
some usefol purpose. They were all made by the 
same Almighty Power, and all of them have a right 
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to lif^ liberty, and happiness, equally with myself. 
Although the Father of all has constituted man the 
superior, and lord of the lower animals, yet He re- 
quires that this right should be exercised wilii kind«- 
nesa and justice. To put any. of them, therefwe, to 
needless pain,. or to kill more than is absolutely 
necessary for our use, is an injury done to the crea--- 
tores of God with which He will be displeased. Such 
conduct betokens a thoughtless cruel mind. He who 
*' needlessly sets foot upon a worm," or destroys a 
snail or a toad when he could avoid it, is a bad mauj 
and is capable of cruelty to his fellow^men. 



Ab lu tion 
a bra sion 
ad di tion 
ad he sion 
al lu sion 
am hi tion 
a bor tion 
a dop tion 
a ver sion 
Ci ta tion 
d vil iati 
De d don 
de lu don 
de ri don 
di d don 
de vo tion 
do min ion 
dp na tion 
du m tion 
£ da dous 
ef fo sion 
ef fa don 
£ gyp tian 
£ jec tion 
« mer sion 



Lesson 50. — Diphthongs. 

la ya tion 
li ba tion 
lo ff. dan 
In Da tion 
lux a tion 
Ma gi cian 
ma na tion 
mo ni tion 
mo ta tion 
mn ni tion 
mu si dan 



e mis sion 
6 mtil sion 
e qua tion 
e rep tion 
e rup tion 
e spal ier 
e spe dal 
e ver sion 
e Yul don 
ex d sion 
ex er tion 
ex i tious 
ex us tion 
Fa mil iar 
fru it i on 
Gy ra tion 
n la tion 
il lu don 
in d don 
in fu sion 
in he sion 
in va don 
ir ri sion 
Ju di dial 
La na tion 



mu ta tion 
No da tion 
no ta tion 
no ti tion 
no va tion 
nu da tion 
nu ta tion 
Ob la tion 
ob tu sion 
of fi dal 
o mis don 
op ti dan 
or b^. tion 
Pa vil ion 



pe ti tion 
pie be ian 
po si tion 
Re d don 
re la tion 
re lig ion 
re ver sion 
re vi sion 
ro ta tion 
Sa na tion 
se di tion 
So cin ian 
so lu tion 
Tax a tion 
U biq ui ty 

U SU ri OUB 

ux ri ous 
Va le ri an 
ve na tion 
Ve ne tian 
vex a tion 
vo li tion 
vo mi tion 
ag ni tion 
vi ca ri al 



Music is so delightUd and cheap an, amusement, to 
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those who have a taste for it, that every young person 
should learn to play upon some instrument The hest 
kind of musical mstrument seems to be one which we 
can carry about with us, and which will not occupy 
much room, as the flute, violin, base-viol. It would 
be advisable also to select some instrument which 
admits of the player accompanying his voice to it 
Nor need a person be a supenor musician in order to 
enjoy the pleasures of music. 

A competent knowledge of music enables us to 
amuse others, and to pass many a solitary hour in an 
innocent manner. Music calms our spirits under the 
vexations of life, improves our feelings, and even 
assists devotion itself. 

Lesson 51. — Nine letters. 

A dul ter er pa ran e sis im ag i nanf for mal i ty 

a pel o gist pe dom e ter ab dom i nal Gen til i ty 

Ba rem e ter re nin su la ab sur di ty his tor i fy 

De cem vi ri pe nul ti ma ad yer si ty bos til i ty 

de for mi ty pe rim e ter an tip o des il lib e ral 

di ver si fy py ram i dal an tip a thy il lim it ed 

di ver si ty py rem e ter an tiph o ny im men si ty 

E lum ba ted Ke ni ten cy ap par i tor im mod es ty^ 

e mer gen cy ro tun di ty ar tif i cer in cen so ry 

e pis to lar Sa mar i tan ar til le ry in dem ni fy 

e piph y sis se mip e dal bar bar i ty in dem ni ty 

ex em pli fy so lem ni ty Beth ab a ra in fir ma ry 

He rod o tus so lie i tor de pray i ty in fir mi ty 

ho rom e try Tur md i ty dex ter i ty in for mi ty 

I tin e rant Vir gm i ty dis par i ty Ion gey i ty 

Li thot o my ad ja cen cy du plic i ty man tol o gy 

Ma chi ner y A hit o phel eph em er al men die i ty 

ma nip u lar a nat o mist e phem er is mor tal i ty 

ma rit i mal a nom a lism ex pos i tor my rob a Ian 

me die i nal E liz a beth ex tern po re O eel la ted 

me tab a sis e mol u ment Fer til i ty pas siy i ty 

mu nic i pal e pit o mist fer yid i ty per son i tj 

Ne ces si ty ex u be rant fes tiv i ty pom pos i ty 

Pa ral y sis ex n pe rant fis ol i ty pos ter i ty 
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ru8 tic i ty vis dd i ty fn gid i ty pro lix i ty 
aer yil i ty as trol o gy fn vol i ty prox im i ty 
sin cer i ty as tron o my my thol o gy spi nos i ty 
sub lim i ty bru tal i ty ob seen i ty sta bil i ty 
su prem a cy Cys tot o my op sim a thy ste ril i ty 
ver bal i ty ex trem i ty pne nom e na stu pid i ty 
ver tic i ty flo rid i ty phi lol o gy styp ti d ty 
▼irrinity fragility plurality tre pid i ty 

The barometer is an instrument for measuring the 
weight of the atmosphere and its changes, in order 
chiefly to determine the varieties of the weather, and 
to ascertain the height of mountains. It consists of a 
glass tube, containing a column of mercury, open at 
one end and closed at the other. The tube is bent: 
the end of the shorter part is left open, but no air 
must be allowed in the longer part of the tube be- 
tween the surface of the mercury and the closed top. 
The weight of the atmosphere on the mercury at the 
open end causes the mercury in the lower part to rise 
to a certain level, but, as the air becomes lighter, the 
mercury in the longer part of the tube descends, 
and as the weight increases it ascends. Many rules 
must be observed in order to render the barometer 
useful as a weather-glass, and it requires great saga- 
city to apply them rightly. The causes which diver- 
sify the weight of the atmosphere are not thoroughly 
understood. The state of the wind in general, or in 
the locality in which the barometer is placed, seems 
to have great effect on the weight of the mercury. 
The various kinds of barometers may be seen in an 
optician's shop: some with a dial-plate and index. 
Those kinds are preferable which allow us to see the 
surface of the mercury, which is convex when it is 
rising, and concave when xlescending. 

Lesson 52.— c and g hard. 
A bim e lecA bi noc u lar co he ren cy De ca den cy 
a poc ry pha Ca non i cal co par ce ny De cap o lis 
Bo tan i cal ca par i son co loph on y de moc ra cy 
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di net i cal in cog ni to un dec a gon de is ti cal 

di rec tory i den ti oal ye hie u lar Deu ca li on , 

do dec a gon i aos oe lea ve rid i cal en co mi ast 

do min i cal Ju cun di ty ve sic u lar eu cAol o sy . 

ductility juridical viscoaity geograpay 

E las ti cal lie vit i cal vul gar i ty i gua Ho don 

e lee tor al Le vit i cus am b^ u ous in noe u ons 

e lip ti cal Ma lig ni ty An ti o c^ua ir rig u QVt» ^ 

Wt pir i cal mo nocA a my au ric u lar niag nif i oo 

en dec a gon mo noc u lar au toe ra sy mer cu ri ai . 

en dem i cal nu mer i cal bi og ra phy noc tid u al 

e phem er ic Oc dp i tal Caf fra n a oc ten ni al 

e pis CO pal oc tae o nal com mu tu al pa ro chi al 

e ris ti cal oe sopn a gus rf fee tu al pe te cAi al 

executrix olfactory egre^ims preoccupy 

Fa cun di ty or bic u lax e quiv o cal punc til i o 

fa nat i cal or gan i cal Gre go ri an rec to ri al 

fa tid i cal Pi rat i cal Her cu le an sci at i cal 

fe cun di fy po lem i cal car ne li an sci om a chy 

fe cun di ty po lit i cal Cir cas si a sec ta ri an 

fun gos i ty pol yg o nal col le gi al sym po si ac 

fu nio u lar pug nac i ty col le gi an * the om a chy 

Ga len i cal ilas cal i ty col lyr i um the oc ra e;^ 

gas pm e ter re fee to ry com mu ni on The od o no 

ge ner i cal re tic u lar con ge ri es the ri a cal 

mimmosity Sa tan i cal con ^ i tv Zoography 

Hex ag on al sa tir i cal con tin u al a nal o gous 

hex am e ter se noc u lar con viv i al Ca per na um 

he ret i cal sig nal i ty cu ne i ferm cu ta ne ous 

by poc ri sy sy nod i cal Con fu ci us oc cid u ous 

Ic ter i cal Tac til i ty Cor ne li us o rae u kua 

II lyr i cum Um bil i cal cor po re al vi ca ri ou» 

Hypocrisy consists in assuming or pretending in 
any way to be what we are not. Although hypocrisy 
therefore is a term of general import^ it is chiefly used 
in regard to pretended religion and virtue. There 
the hypocrite makes a show of piety and excellence 
which he does not possess, and professes a purity of 
niotive which he does not feel. Such conduct consists 
in the union of the basest falsehood and most egre- 
gious folly, which exposes the hypocrite to the abhor* 
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irence of the Almighty, and to the contempt of his 
feIlow*<^Teatures. His life is one continual lie, for his 
*heart constantly contradicts his pretences. Nor cai^ 
he long preserve his incognito among his fellow-<- 
creatures. It is difficult to personate and act a false 
part long together; for, where truth does not exists 
nature will always endeavour to return and betray 
our real character. The most effectual way to be 
thought good is to 6^ what we would seem. Selfish- 
ness, in some or other of its great diversity of forms, 
is always the origin of hypocrisy. Vanity is the 
most pardonable form of selfishness, lut it always 
costs us dear to indulge it. 



Ac cliv i ty 
ac com pa ny 
as par a gus 
Be nig ni ty 
Oal lod i ty 
cap tiv i ty 
car nal i ty 
car nos i ty 
col lu sor y 
com mod i ty 
com ma ni ty 
con cav i ty 
con fin i ty 
con vex i ty 
cos mog on y 
«08 mo lo gy 
De cliv i ty 
dis cov er y 
Ex clu 80 ry 
em phat i cal 
-Gar ru li ty 

f;ib bos i ty 
m pol i tic 
in cur vi ty 
in teg ri ty 
ir reg u lar 
Obscuri ty 



Lesson 53.- 
Has cal i ty 
Se ere tor y 
chi ca ne ry 
ere du li ty 
cri te li on 
Fru gal i ty 
glo bos i ty 
gra cil i ty 
gra vid i ty 
ig ni ti ble 
illog i cal 
ca pa cious 
CO emp tion 
ab due tion 
ab jec tion 
ad due tion 
af fee tion 
can ta tion 
ear na tion 
Car te sian 
cog na tion 
cog ni tion 
col la tion 
col li sion 
col lu sion 
com mo tion 
companion 



-c and g hard. 
con di tion 
eon fti sion 
con nex ion 
con ta gion 
con tu sion 
cor ro fion 
cur ta tion 
cur va tion 
de coe tion 
de cur sion 
de due tion 
de fee tion 
de jec tion 
de tec tion 
di lee tion 
di ree tion 
e gres sion 
ex clu sion 
ex ere tion 
ex cur sion 
ex CUB sion 
ex sue tion 
ca pa eious 
Fal ca tion 
fu ga eious 
fur ca tion 
f U8 ca tion 



^s ta tion 
m cur sion 
in duo tion 
in fee tion 
in jec tion 
Lac ta tion 
luc ta tion 
Mac ta tion 
mi ea ceous 
ob due tion 
ob jec tion 
00 clu sion 
Pur ga tion 
re cur sion 
re due tion 
re fee tion 
sa ga eious 
se due tion 
se clu sion 
se ere tion 
se lee tion 
sig na tion 
fn ea tion 
gra da tion 
rli ca tion 
pre cos ity 
pro cac ity 
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Let us take an excursion to-day: the weather k 
most beautifiil. I have no objection : where shall we 
go, and how shall we take our excursion ? I should" 
like to go in a boat upon the river. Let us then hire 
a boat and two boatmen, so that we may. take our 
own time, and go where we please. There are sev^a 
of us, and we shall need a capacious boat We will 
take our refreshments along with us. Now we ar<B \ 
in the boat, our watermen have rowed us already into 
the midst of the current ; the tide is with us, and we 
get on very swiftly. Look at the banks, how fuU 
they are of willows, green bulrushes, and reeds : and 
among them I see several aquatic flowers. In the 
fields on either side we see tall elms and oaks, and 
beneath their branches the cattle are reposing. On 
the left bank of the river is a pathway shaded with a 
row of poplars, and various persons are walking along. 
Now the scenery is changed, and we come under the 
shade of a fine grove which stands dose to the water's 
edge. How gracefiilly droop the long boughs of that 
willow tree, and how vivid is the green hue of its 
leaves I And now we draw near to a fine bridge. 
I admire the gracefiil curve of this large central arch. 
The balustrade which runs over the top, and oyer 
which some persons are looking at us, is very chaste 
and neat. We are now under the bridge, and how 
difierent has the sound of our voices become I I clap 
my hands, and the arch reflects the sound. Now we 
have passed the bridge, and our voices sound in the 
same faint manner as before. Here the river widens 
into a broad lake, and many a lovely villa stands on 
each side of its banks. Before yonder mansion a 
smooth lawn extends firom the house to the banks; 
beautifid flowers are growing beneath the windows^ 
and on each side of the porch stands a fine thicket d 
evergreen shrubs, and on either hand grow numerous 
trees leading to beautiful gardens. I admire the 
swaUows; with what velocity they fly, and how long 
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4ii6y keep on the wing ! How different is tlieir motion 
"Arough the air compared with the short leaping flight 
of the sparrow, and the various kinds of finches ! Look 
now into the water, and observe the long weeds which 
grow at the bottom and form a complete subaqueous 
grove. Here and there, where the soil is of a light 
^ec^ur, and the water shallow, you may see the fishes : 
as we pass them they dart away. 
: Now then let us land, and walk in this fine old 
Bpaeious park. We have passed the iron gate, and 
have entered on the solitude and silence of this lovely 
domain. I hear the hum of the wild bee, the cry of 
the fewn, and the voice of various birds. The various 
tribes of insects are on the wing ; some of them alight 
on the ground^ and fold up their wings under their 
wingHsases ; others have long legs; some, like the 
butterfly and hummel-bee, are large, and others small 
and firagile. How venerable is yonder oak, which 
spreads its gigantic arms around, and affords an ample 
.shade for the cattle who retreat beneath them from 
the fervour of the sun ! Let us seek some such sh^t^^ 
•and there enjoy our rural refection, drink the cider 
and eat the fruit we have brought with us. But let 
us be careful what place we choose, for I see that on 
'that bank which surrounds this preserve, a colony of 
wasps has taken up its abode. Let us stand at 
a. respectful distance from them, for they are a fierce 
insect, soon enraged, and when vexed are more dan- 
gerous than any other insect in this part of the world. 
Yonder, then, beneath the friendly branches and broad 
leaves of that chesnut tree, let us spread our repast, 
and while we dine I will give you a short account of 
the wasp. How pleasant it is to be here ! We are 
all friends ; we love each other: we are blind to each 
other's failings ; we look only on each other's good 
ijualities. Who can decide whether the bounty of 
our Maker is most evident in the works of nature, or 

D 
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in tihe good feelings of the human heart ? This fiiKfc 
is sweet to our taste, but how much sweeter to our 
hearts is the look and voice of our friends ! 

Now, I will give you an account of the wasp. I 
need not describe its external appearance; but per- 
haps I need inform you, that on each side of the 
mouth this insect is iurnished with a tooth, notched 
like a saw ; and that with these teeth it is able to cut 
any tolerably soft substance, such as fruits and meat 
They are very fond of flesh, and may often be seea 
invading the butcher s shop in a country village, 
where, if unmolested, they will first eat to the frill, 
then bite off a piece and fly with it to their nest. 
The butcher knows that it is in vain to attempt to 
drive them away, so he lays down a piece of liver, 
which they prefer from its softness to any other kind 
of meat He is content to lose the whole of the liver 
rather than to have them eat his beef and mutton. 
Nor is their visit to his shop an evil unmixed with 
good, for wherever the wasps come, the flics, who 
ar^ also their prey, desert the place in a moment. 

Wasps live in a republic, and sometimes as many 
as ten or twelve thousand of them may be found in a 
single nest Nor is there a more curious object in 
natural hii^cuy than the nest of a wasp. It is made 
differently from the comb of the bees, but with quite 
as much skill. The principal care of the wasps in 
regard to the nest is to find out some hole in a damp 
place, made by a rat, mole, or field-mouse. They 
choose the slope of the bank to avoid the rain, which 
would otherwise annoy them. Their first labour is 
to enlarge and widen the cavity, and to carry the 
earth to a distance. When the cave is large enough, 
they roof it with a sort of gluey substance, which 
tends both to k^ep the roof together and to give them 
a kind of purchase, or bold, on which to attach their 
work. To thi? they aflSx the rudiments of their build- 
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ing, working it downwards like a ball. They build 
tkeir nest of bits of wood, and the gluey substance 
already named. As soon as it is finished, they make 
a, second to entrance it, both to admit the warmth of 
ihe sun, or as an escape in case one door should be 
assailed by their enemies. It is also certain that each 
di the wasps invariably goes in at one entrance and 
out at the other. When they have completed the 
shell of the nest and finished the entrances, they pro- 
ceed to fill it up with little apartments : these cells 
are intended for their young only. They then deposit 
a single e^ in each cell, and cause it to adhere to 
the side of the cell by the glue which they distil firom 
their own bodies. The egg soon produces the larva, 
which they feed with great care and kindness. When 
the worms have come to. a certain age, they spin a! 
very fine silk, with which they close up the mouth of 
the cell. The larva then passes into the pupa state, 
and thence in a few days into the perfect wasp. 

Ferocity is the natural character of the wasp. It 
makes no honey, yet no insect is fonder of sweets. 
To obtain these it will pursue the honey-bee and the 
hummel-bee, bite them to death, then seize upon their 
honey-bag and fly off with it to their nest. Some- 
times the wasps will attack a whole hive of bees, and 
then a battle ensues, which the bees conduct on their 
side with great courage. The wasp breeds very fast, 
and if there were no check upon their increase the 
whole country would swarm with them. Happily 
they live but one summer. As the cold advances, 
they retire to their nests ; and having no store to live 
on, they at last drag the young and eggs firom their 
cells, and eat those very beings which they had before 
cherished with so much tenderness. As the cold in- 
creases, the temperature of their nests becomes too 
low for their endurance : they therefore fly out, and 
bask in the beams of the autumnal sun till the even- 

d2 
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ing, when the cold and frost disable them from re* 
turning. The very few eggs or larva which survive 
the winter become wasps in the spring, and thus the 
species is preserved. If the glory of founding a re^ 
public can be properly ascribed to an insect, the 
wasps are certainly entitled to this honour, for fre- 
quently not more tiian half a dozen are left to under^ 
take this labour. 

We can discern some of the reasons which render 
the existence of the wasp useful and even necessary. 
Wasps are a check upon the increase of flies, as may 
be seen in the fact, that in those years where the 
wasps are few in number the flies are many. They 
prey also upon spiders and various other insects which, 
but for some such checks, would become troublesome. 
They serve also to cleanse away the dead bodies of 
birds, and the carcases of beasts, which they pick to 
the bone. Hence they may be considered as belong- 
ing to the large clas^ of creatures which serve the 
office of scavengers to nature. Besides being useful, 
wasps, like all other living beings, enjoy upon the 
whole a happy existence, as do even their victims 
also, who feel only a momentary pain. It is also as- 
certained that insects and other cold-blooded animals, 
such as frogs, fishes, &c., suffer far less pain than 
creatures whose blood is warm like our own. Be- 
sides this consoling fact in regard to such species of 
being, we ought to bear in mind that it is not reason* 
able to expect, perhaps it is not even possible, that 
any earthly creature, constituted as it is at present, 
should pass through the whole of its existence without 
pain. jSTeither is it desirable, for pain serves to 
warn us of d^m^er, and to direct us towards those 
parts of our bodies that are injured, that we may 
apply proper remedies, No creature has any right 
to complain of ijs allbtment, if its earthly existence 
is upon the whole happy: and certainly, as far as 
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the Creator is concerned, the existence of all crea*- 
tures is so. 

But see, the sun is getting low, let us go down to 
our boat: this is the time we appointed for the boat- 
men to meet us, and they are no doubt waiting to 
convey us home. We are once more seated. The 
new moon appears in the sky like a crescent. The 
bat is on the wing. The beams of the setting sun 
burnish the windows of, the distant mansion. How 
sweet is the scene ! The landscape on each hand 
reflects the rich hues of sunset. In the villages on 
the banks the children play in merry groups, and 
their voices resound across the river. We now pass 
under the bridge again. The shades of evening 
grow deeper every moment. A friendly light in 
different houses betokens the reunion of friends and 
households. And now we descry the entrance of our 
own village. Yonder is the summit of the well-known 
tree that shelters our own dear abode. Sweet will 
be our rest, and pleasant our dreams after the agree- 
able fatigues of our excursion. 

Lesson 54. — Diphthongs^ ^c. 

A oas fa sis Im prob i ty vi del i cet Bri tan ni a 

An tip a rb lu brie i ty plu mos i ty cen tu ri on 

Ce let ri ty mor bos i ty pro cer i ty ci ba ri ous 

De pul 80 ry mor dac i ty ad yer bi al de cen ni al 

£ den ta ted Non en ti ty a nom a bus de cid u o\x% 

Hy dat i des Po lym a thy an nu i tant de ip a rous 

Je ru sa lem pa tnol o gy an tiq td ty De me tri us 

Ma ter ni ty pe ren ni ty a pet a l(ms de liq ui um 

Pa ter ni ty Kan cid i ty as sid u ous de lir i ous 

Sa lu bri ty Um bros i ty au ster i ty di al o gist 

Ta ran tu la un du ti fill Au stra li a di am e tral 

Xe roph a gy un Km it ed au thor i ty dys pej) si a 

Bar bar i ty un nat u ral au tom a ton ef flu yi um 

ex is ten cy Vas tid i ty Bar ba ri an e mol li ent 

ex 06 sa ted yen tos i ty Beth sa i da er ro ne mis 

Fttl gid i ty yer bos i ty bi la ri ous e ru gi xxoxja . 
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6 the re dus Jtfi tin i an nm ral gi a Quo tid i an 
ex an i mous La bo ri ous neu rol o gy re cip i ent 
ex OB se ous la pid e oxxa n«u rot o my re sil i ent 
ex ten n ant le vi a than no to ri ous Sa tur ni an 
eu than a sy li bra ri an O bliq ui ty Sa la thi el 
ex pe di ent li quid i ty o bliv i ous Scla vo ni a 
Ge om e tral lo quae i ty oe de ma tons Se has ti an 
ha ber ge on In so ri oua o vip a rous sen so ri lim 
ha lit u ons lu ta re oiis pal la di um se quae i ty 
ben di a des lux u ri ant ram ph^l i a so lil o quy 
Je hoi a kim lux u ri ous par he li on Tar ta re an 
He ro di ans men ag e ne pe da ne ous tra ge di an 
his to ri an mar mo re an pe nu ri ous tra pe zi um 
by dran ge a Man ri ti us per en ni al tri en ni al 
im pe ri ous me lo di ous per pet u al tri um vi ri 
im pet u om Mem no ni um Phil is ti a tau tol o gy 
in ge ni ovlb me te re ous pos te ri or u nan i mous 
in ^en u ous mil len i al pre to ri an u nip a rous 
in ju ri ous mil len i um pre to ri um vi min e ous 
in sid i ous Mil ti a des pro pri e ty vin de mi al 
in sin u ant Na than a el pro so di an Zo ol o gist 
in vid i ous v ne fa ri ous pre sid i al 20 ot o mist 

Jelrusalem, the Jewish capital of Palestine, is a 
most ancient city, being supposed to have been th^ 
city originally called Salem in the time of the patri- 
arch Abraham, 1913 b. c. It has undergone several 
reverses in the course of so many ages, and has been 
several times totally destroyed : the last time by the 
Romans, a.d. 70. It is now under the dominion of 
the Turkish empire. 

As beheld from the Mount of Olives, which is 
situate about half a mile east from the city, Jerusalem 
seems to stand upon a gentle declivity, sloping from 
west to east towards the observer. The houses are 
well built of limestone, of which the whole of this 
part of Palestine is composed. The interior, how- 
ever, of the city, displays the poverty usually attendant 
on the want of trade. Considerable activity is never- 
theless displayed at the various bazaars. The chief 
support of the place is derived frona the visits of pil- 
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grimd of all nations fot the purposes of devotion. 
Various objects and places are pointed out, said to 
be connected with the history of our Saviour; and 
even his sepulchre is pretended to be shown, and the 
very stone upon which his body was anointed before 
burial. But when we consider the ravages which 
the whole scene has undergone, we may indulge a 
very pardonable doubt as to their identity. The per- 
manent objects of nature of course remain the same, 
such as the hills upon which Jerusalem stood in 
ancient times, the Mount of Olives, the Kiver Jor- 
dan, &c. Jerusalem now possesses a Protestant 
bishop. 



Ad niis sion 
am bi tious 
ap por tion 
as cen sion 
as per sion 
as ser ticm 
at ten tion 
au da cious 
Bat tal ion 
Ces sa tion 
ce les tial 
ce ta ceous 
Dam na tion 
de cep tion 
de ees sion 
de fi cient 



Lesson 55. — Diphthongs. 



de flux ion £f fi cient 

de li cious es sen tial 

den ti tion ex emp tion 

de pie tion ex pan sion 

de pnl sion ex plo sion 

de ser tion ex pul sion 

de ten tion ex ten sion 

de tri tion ex tor tion 

de tru sion ex tru sion 

dif fn sion Fa ba ceous 

di ges tion fa ce tious 

di men sion fi la ceous 

di rep tion fi nan cial 

di yer gdon for ma tion 

di rup tion fu ra cious 

di Yul sion Ges ta tion Ju di cious 

The digestion performed in the stomach has justly 
been styled the chemical wonder of animated nature* 
Our food is first ground down with our teeth and 
mingled witli our saliva, or spittle : this process is 
essential to its fiiture digestion. Eating slowly, 
therefore, is not a mere rule of gentility, it is expe- 
dient to health. When the aliment descends into the 
stomach, it meets with a fluid called the gastric juice, 



Hor ta tion 
Im mar tial 
im mer sion 
im mia sion 
im par tial 
im pa tient 
in na tion 
in flex ion 
in ges tion 
in ser tion 
in ten tion 
in ven tion 
in tru sion 
in ver sion 
Jr rup tion 
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which h secreted by the various iiin^ coats of tlist 
organ, and exudes from it on all sides. The mcS 
remarkable property of this juice is, that it dissolves 
substances of almost all kinds, vegetable and anima^ 
and reduces them to a cream-like mass, called chyme : 
and yet this juice is perfectly innocuous to the stomach 
itself with which it lies in the closest contacts 
The food, now reduced to chyme, passes from the 
stomach through a duct or passage, called the pyloru% 
into the intestines, where the nutritive part of it is^ 
by the action of the bile, converted into a different 
substance, called cht/kj which bears a great resem^ 
blance to milk. For the straining off this fluid fix>iq 
the digested aliment, myriads of capillary tubes, i. e. 
pipes as small as hairs, called lactealsj open their 
orifices in every part of the bowels. These tubes^ 
which are so fine and slender as not to be visible 
unless when distended with chyle, soon unite into 
larger branches. At length these branches all meet 
and empty the chyle into one common reservoir, from 
which a duct or pipe proceeds, climbing up the back 

Eart of the chest till at length it reaches the neck : 
ere it discharges itself into a larg^ vein, which soon 
conveys the chyle now flowing along with the old 
blood to the heart. By the action of the heart it is 
pumped into the lungs, and there, being submitted to 
the action of the air, becomes impregnated with 
oxygen, and is suited to nourish, strengthen, and 
repair the general waste of the body. Who can con- 
template this wonderful system of chemistry and me- 
chanism, all so conducive to one great and valuable 
result, and not perceive the evidence it affords of the 
existence of skill and goodness of the Almighty Maker 
of our frame ! 

Lesson 56. . 
Lar gi tion li ti gious Ma li clous me ra cions 

U bra tion li qua tion me dall ion mi na cious 
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jVQO dOl ion 
mxm da tion 
NaT ra tiori 
nu tri tion 
Ob nox iou9 
ob rep tion 
obses sion 
j^h tru sion 
ob ven tion 
of fi cious 
Pal pa tion 
par ti tion 
pa tri cian 
per di tion 
phy si cian 
po ma ceous 
pol la tion 
po ten tial 



pre ci sian 
pre ci sion. 
pre fix ion 
pre la lion 
pre lu sion 
pri mi tial 
pri ra tion 
pro ba tion 
pro di tion 
pro fii sion 
pro la tion 
pro mo tion 
pro vi «ion 
pul sa tion 
pu ni ceous 
Quo ta tion 
Ra pa cious 
re bell ion 



re cen sion 
re cep tion 
re ces sion 
red di tion 
re li giVus 
re mis sion 
re pie tion 
re pal sion 
re ten tion 
re ver sion 
re vul sion 
Sal ta tion 
sal va tion 
sci en tial 
se ces sion 
se di tious 
sen sa tion 
ser ra tion 



se til ceous 
si li ceous 
sor ti tion 
spu ta tion 
sub la tion 
suf fu sion 
sns pi cion 
Tar da tion 
te na cious 
tra di tion 
tra na tion 
Vas ta tion 
ve ra cious 
ver mil ion 
ven di tion 
vi bra tion 
vi va cious 
vo ra cious 



The laborious classes of society, by which I mean 
those who depend upon the labour of their hands for 
their daily subsistence, have but little reason to envy 
the condition of the wealthy. Exercise is indispen- 
sable to the health and cheerfulness of. every human 
being; but the labourers advantage consists in tiiis 
circumstance, that whereas the rich man is obliged to 
take exercise for its own sake, than which there is 
not a more dreary engagement, the poor man's ex- 
ercise and interest are united, and which, therefore, 
becomes at once pleasing and profitable. On the 
whole, too, the poor are less obnoxious to diseases 
than ih^ rich, and especially than the luxurious. The 
Hiischiefs produced by repletion are far more formid- 
able than those which result from privation. Phy- 
^cians unanimously concur in this opinion. Besides 
tifciese exemptions, the poor are less liable to the 
vexations of ambition than the rich. If a poor man 
has but his health and strength to labour, and can 
obtain a maintenance for himself and his family by 
honest industry, he enjoys as great a measure of 

d3 ^ 
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58 POUR SYLLABLES, 

earthly happiness, so faf as this depends upon earthly 
things, as the nobleman or monarch can do, al- 
though surrounded by prolusion. In a religious 
point of view all mankind stand upon a perfect 
equality. The present life is a scene of probation to 
all. '[f he impartial Father of all men apportions to 
each of us his trials and duties. Fidelity to out 
means and advantages is of sole importance in His 
view, who is " no respecter of persons," and thus a^ 
equal measure of His gracious favour may be obtained 
under widely different positions in human life. 

Lesson 57. — ^ final. 
A bom i nate e lab o rate ex ag i tate O rig i nate 
a Old u late e luc i date ex an i mate In o pi nate 
A mal e kite e nu me rate ex on e rate e jac u late 
a nat om ize e nu bi late ex u be rate e rad i cate 
a pol o gize e pit o mize Hjr pal la ge ex ec u tire 
£ de ma tose e vap o rate hy per bo le In oc u late 

Hyperbole is a figure in rhetoric by which any 
statement is increased or diminished beyond the elact 
truth. Thus, to say of any one that " he ran swifter 
than the wind," "he went slower than a tortoise,** 
would be to speak by hyperbole. Hyperboles, then, 
may be said to lie wiAout the intention to deceive : 
which latter is the quality essential to the nature of 
all &lsehood. They lead the mind to truth by means 
of fictions, and both convey and elucidate the idea 
intended, although by exjpressing it in terms which 
are incredible* The best writers, and even the sacred 
Scriptures employ hyperboles, which are therefore 
innocent NeverAeless, young persons should avoid 
their use, especially upon common occasions, as siich 
a habit tends, wiA ignorant persons, to bring their 
veracity into question, and malieious persons may 
even accuse them of being addicted to falsehood for 
it. It is also certain that the too liberal use of hy- 
perbole may originate in a disregard of truth, and 
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may tend to promote it Whenever then we de- 
scribe or enumerate things^ let us carefully shun hy- 
. perbole« 

Lesson 58. — Diphthongs, e final. 

Al le vi ate E nun ci ate in fo 11 ate O be di encc 
as so ci ate ex fo li ate in fu ri at6 of fi ci ate 
as su e tude ex pa ti ate in sa ti ate Re an i mate 
M, ten u ate ex ten u ate in sin u ate re it e rate 
Be at i tude Ha bit u ate Lix iv i ate re me di ate 
De la ni ate Im me di ate lux u ri ate . re pu di ate 
de lin e ate in e bri ate Ma te ri ate re it e rate 
de su e tude in fat u ate No Vi ti ate re tal i ate 

Let young persons be very carefiil with what sort 
of persons tiiey voluntarily associate. People gene- 
rally judge of us by the company we keep, and with 
good reason, for we are naturally inclined to the 
society of persons whose pursuits and tastes are 
similar to our own ; at all events, it is most probable 
that We shall ultimately become like them, however 
different we may be from them at first. There is a 
constant tendency in our minds to partake in the 
ideas, views, and habits of our immediate connexions. 
We insensibly conform to the manners and feelings 
of those whose friendship we wish to cultivate. It is 
the natural result of our desire to render ourselves 
agreeable to them. We are also extremely prone to 
extenuate the faults of our associates, till at length we 
embrace and approve their errors and vices. Owing to 
these causes many a young person has been at last led 
into conduct which he was brought up to abominate. 

Lesson 59. — c and g hard. 

Co ag u late co lin e age E nu cle ate Ne go ti ate 
eo e val ize Co op e rate ex eo ri ate Ck te o cope 

To negotiate means to trai^act business. The 
chief rules of business are as follows : — Be fully pre- 
pared for the business in question. Keep appoint* 
ments te the very moment Do not expatiate upon 
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unimportanf or needless topics. Never avoid, through 
a false or affected delicacy, to express your own views 
and requirements, and to ask for those of another : 
although this should be done in the least offensive 
manner possible. Ever remember that a clear underr 
standing conduces to mutual respect and confidence. 
Fulfil any engagement you maker punctually aud to 
the very letter. Let all bargains and agreementii 
which are liable to be misunderstood or foi^otten be 
committed to writing, and let each contracting party 
keep a copy. Let all money be paid at the exact 
time at wnich it becomes due. Give and require 
a receipt; and in all things remember the final 
account of your conduct which you must one day 
give to Almighty God. v 

Lesson 60. — le. 

Ad du ci ble £x op ta ble in del i ble r^ su ma ble 
De da ci ble Illegible ineffable . Se du ci ble 
de 81 ra ble im mu ta ble in fer i ble ex cu sa ble 
di vis i ble im pu ta ble Re du ci ble im man a cle 
Most of the various species of birds and beasts are 
capable of attachment to the persons who treat them 
kindly. The affection of the dog for a good master 
is immutable by his poverty or even his death. Even 
the poor ass, if habituated to kind treatment from his 
youth, shows a marked preference for his protector: 
Toads and spiders have manifested attachment to 
persons who have fed them, and have been known to 
come at their call. There are stories on record of 
prisoners who have found a desirable relief to their 
solitude in the society of such creatures. The same 
principle applies to human beings ; if we would obtain 
kindness firom our fellow-creatures, we must first ex- 
hibit it to them. Let us, however, avoid hypocrisy 
in such cases : and having gained the esteem of 
others, let us beware of chatigeableness in our beha- 
viour towards them. We are not compelled to con-* 
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fract a friendly alliance with any dne, but when once 
it is formed, and upon worthy grounds, let it be 
our immutable rule never in any way to violate it^. 
claims. 

Lesson 61. — Ten letters* 

A dul ter ess par ath e ris ex tu be rant pen tam e ter 

Be nef i cent Per sep o lis fra ter ni ty per plex i ty 

be nev o lent Be demp tor y beb dom a dal. per rer si ty 

hi val YU lar re dun dan cy by drom e ter post lim i ny 

Bu ceph a lus re ful gen cy by drom e try re spon so ry 

I>e cem pe dal re med i less by per me ter sim plic i ty 

de pen den cy Sub lap sa ry by pos ta sis pbe nom e non 

dis her i son sub si den cy by potb e sis pbi los o pby 

£ pen the sis sus pen sor y im man i fest phre nol o gy 

e pnem er ist ad min is ter im ped i ment phle bot o my 

£ van ge lism am bas sa dor im pen i tent pre ce den cy 

e van ge list an tith e sis im per son al pre pos i tor 

ex or hi tant as cen den cy im pov er ish pro fun di ty 

Fa nat i cism as trol o ger in dul gen cy pro gen i tor 

Ha bil i ment as iron o mer in sol ven cy pro nom i nal 

Im per son al Ci ner u lent ir rel e yant pro pen si ty 

In her i trix den drol o gy ir rev e rent pros per i ty 

Ma lev o lent dex tral i ty Lon gim e try pro ter vi ty 

me tas ta sis dis pen sa ry man dib u lar pro ved i tor 

mo nop 6 lism dis sat is fy me tas ta sis pre po ten cy 

mo nop o list dis sim i lar me tath e sis rhi noc e ros 

mu nit i cent ef fron ter y Me thu se lah sphe ric i ty 

Om "nip o tent em pir i cism me trop o lis styp tic i ty 

Pan eg yr ist ex per i ment mil les i mal Tn lat er al 

par ab o lism ex tem po ral Non nat u ral tri lu mi nar 

piu* al o gism ex tir pa tor on tol o gist tri plic i ty 

, The word benevolent means being kindly disposed, 
or having goodwill towards another. The Creator is 
benevolent in all His conduct towards His creatures. 
Had He been malevolent or disposed to make us 
miserable, then His omnipotent power would have 
certainly enabled Him to make sure of His purpose. 
He could have made our senses to be as many inlets 
to us of misery as they now are of delight and com- 
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fort He might have made everything we looked 
npoD) loathsome, every touch a sting, and every 
sound a discord. Our condition might have been as 
wretched as it may now be happy. Who that looks 
around on the landscape, on a spring or summer's 
noon, but must feel a conviction that the Author of 
th^ lovely and happy scene is a benevolent Being ? 
See the cattle browsing upon the luxuriant grass 
or enjoying their repose upon the verdant sward. 
Listen to the joyous melodies of birds, the hum 
of countless busy insects ; or look into the waters and 
contemplate the animated motions of their inhabitants. 
These are all evidently in a state of positive enjoy-^ 
ment, and their felicity being plainly mdependent of 
their own exertions, and manifestly provided for them, 
can only be ascribed to the munificent donation 
of the Creator. 

Lesson 62. — c and g hard. 

Co hab i tant re cip ro cal coa ein ni ty en eye li cal 

CO par ce ner re cum ben cy con dig ni ty Flae cid i ty 

Co per ni cus re cur ren cy con for mi ty bar mon i cal 

De cum ben cy re pug nan cy con gen it al har mon i con 

De moc ri tus ro man ti cal con nat ur al hen dec a gon 

di dac ti cal To pog ra phy con sec ta ry hep tag on al 

£ lee tri cal ty pog ra pay con sim i lar her met i cal 

e nig ma tist An tag o nism con sis tor y his tor i cal 

Hex ane u lar an tag o nist con spir a cy hyp not i cal 

hex as ti con a rith me tic cos met i cal hy drop i cal 

I con o clast as trag a lus cox com i cal hy grom e ter 

i socA ro nal cAi mer i cal cryp tol o gy hys ter i cal 

Me tal li cal ohro nol o gy de trac tor y ho rog ra phy 

mis og am ist cog nom i nal de spot i cal ig nip o tent 

mo nas ti cal col lat er al di dac ti cal in clem en cy 

mon og am ist com man der y dis cur sor y in cum ben cy 

Pa ren cAy ma concA ol o gy dog mat i cal in ter cal ar 

pe dan ti cal com par i son do mes ti cal Len ti cu lar 

po dag ri cal com pet i tor ec stat i cal mag net i cal 

•1 yg raph y com pos i tor Em ped o cles mag nif i cal 

nim cu lus com pul sor y em phat i cal mag tai i cat 
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ma jes ti cal mor tif i C5al pon tif i cal scur ril i ty 
ipa lig nan cv mui toe u lar pre cog ni ta spe df i cal 
me c^an i cal Oc tang u lar pre lat i cal syl lab i cal 
ine phit i cal op pug nan cy pro cliv i ty sy nop ti cal 
toe sym ni cum or thog on al psy cAol o gy te trag o nal 
ine thod i cal par tic u lar Py thag o ras trac tu i ty 



tni cog ra phy pa thetl cal Rab bin i cal tri cAo to my 

" ty ran ni cal 
mi mog ra phy po lyg am ist Sar ooph a gy V er na cu lar 



mi erom e ter p6n tag on al rbe tor i cal ty ran ni cal 



There is historical evidence to prove Aat elec* 
trical phenomena were observed by the ancients. 
Thus, some of them mention the quality of a piece of 
amber, after friction has been employed upon it, 
to attract bits of straw. The word electric is m con- 
sequence derived from the Greek word for amber, 
which is electrum. It was, however, reserved for 
modern times to iiiake discoveries in the nature and 
laws of the electric fluid, and especially to apply it to 
those mechanical uses which would have seemea truly 
chimerical to our forefethers. The identity of light- 
ning and the electric fluid was demonstrated by Dr. 
Franklin of America : and one of the most recent 
attainments of science has been to prove the identity 
of magnetical and electrical agency. We have 
already read about the electric telegraph, but a still 
more recent invention has been that of an electric 
press, whereby, and by the action of only one wire, 
messages, &c. may, in the course of a few minutes, 
be both transmitted and printed at the distance of 
hundreds and even thousands of miles over land 
and even through the ocean. This employment 
of one of the great powers of nature in the domestic 
affairs of man, transcends the most romantic dreams 
of fiction. The immense improvements which have 
been made in the arts, and the amazing discoveries in 
science which have been attained, lead to the conclu* 
sion, that thejpowers df the human mind are literally 
unlimited. From tiiis capacity of indefinite know- 
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ledge and advancement, we ^fely infer, lliat man is 
intended for future states of existence. The human 
faculties are far more capacious than is required fop 
the purposes of our present condition, and, therefore, 
it is reasonable to conclude, that God, who ** doeth 
nothing in vain," has intended us to live and. act 
in some future state of being, where our capacity 
of improvement shall have full scope and exercise^ 
From the attainments already made by man, we may 
form some idea of the progress he may make 
hereafter through the endless ages of futurity, and 
under the superior advantages of a higher state 
of being. If the sage was once an infant, what may 
not the sage become hereafter ! 

Lesson 63.— Diphthongs* c and g hard. 

Ca dav er ous col lo qui al Gram ma ri an Mi rac u lous 
ea lam i tons com mo di ous gra min e ous mo nar c^i al 
CO ad ju ment com pa tri ot gran iv or ous mo noc u lous 
CO ad ju tant com pen di um gra tu i tous Nee ta re ous 
CO in ei dent con ta gi ous gra ve b lent Pre ca ri ous 
CO nif e rous con tin u ous gre ga ri ous Ri die u lous 
Co rin thi an con tig u ous Her e si arcA Sang uin i ty 
De dec o rous con ve ni ent ho mol o gous sub cla vi an 
di op tri cal E quang u lar In gre di ent The at ri cal 
cal ca re ous Uu roc Ijr don ig niv o mous tri ang u lar 
Car thu si an ^u phon i c^l Le gu mi nous tro cAa i cal 
cir cu i tous Ex ang ui ous lu gu bri ous Vic to ri ous 

The simplicity of manner with which the Evange- 
lists record the various events of our Saviour's history, 
affords a strong evidence of the truth and fidelity 
of their narrative. Their writings abound with 
marks of piety and probity, and evince an entire 
absence of anything like cunning, artifice, or design* 
No remarks are thrown in to obviate objections; 
nothing of that caution is observed which never faik 
to distinguish the testimony of those who are con- 
s<cious of imposture; no endeavour to reconcile. 
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file reader's mind to the miraculous events they 
telsitet no attempt to touch the feelings of their 
r<gaders by pathetical oratory. They describe the 
calamitous and victorious events of their history with 
the saipe calmness and rigid adherence to facts. 
Surely all this seems like sincerity, and evinces that 
tiiey published nothing to the world but what tibey 
believed themselves. 



Af flic tion . 
ag^ gres sion 
at trac tion 
Ca pri cious 
chi la ceous 
col lap sion 
col lee tion 
com bus tion 
com mer cial 
com mis sion 
com pas sion 
com pa tient 
com pie tion 
Qom pl^x ion 
com pul sion 
con cep tion 
con ces sion 
con clu sion 
con ere tion 
con ens sion 
con f(?s sion 
coa fia tion 



Lesson 64.- 

con ges tion 
con ten tion 
con tor tion 
con fee tion 
con sen sion 
con sor tion 
con ses sion 
con tor tion 
con tri tion 
con ven tion 
con ver sion 
con vie tion 
con vul sion 
cor rec tion 
cor rup tion 
cour a geous 
ere den tial 
ere ta ceous 
cri bra tion 
oris pa tion 
De clen sion 
de trac tion 



-c and g hard, 

di gres sion 
dis ere tion 
dis cus sion 
dis cu tient 
dis sec tion 
Ex nunc tion 
ex tmc tion 
ex trac tion 
Fac ti tious 
fie ti tious 
In fee tious 
in flee tion 
in flic tion 
in frac tion 
in gres sion 
in junc tion 
in spec tion 
Ne glee tion 
Per cus sion 
per fee tion 
pre die tion 
pro tec tion 



por rec tion 
pre can tion 
pre CO cious 
pro ca cious 
pro due* tion 
pro fee tion 
pro jec tion 
pro tec tion 
pug na cious 
Ras cal lion 
re flee tion 
re frac tion 
re gres sion 
re trftc tion 
Stag na tion 
sub jec tion 
sub sec tion 
sue ces sion 
sue cus sion 
Tra due tion 
tra jec tion 
tri sec tion 



Even the aflSictions mankind are called to suflFer 
are consistent with the belief that the Creator and 
Buler of all things is benevolent. The best idea we 
can form of the present life is, that it is a state 
of probation. By which is meant, that it is a state 
of trial intended ror the formation and improvement 
of those virtuous habits, which may become either the 
source or means of our happiness in the world to 
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come. Now, th^ cakmitoas events of life, teaob 
tis our dependence on the Almighty, wean us from 
the attractionaJ of the present transitory state, ancj 
urge us to seek and prepare ourselves for a better. 
The Almighty does not^ willingly or capriciously, 
afflict the children of men, but always with a view to 
their ultimate advanti^e. • Meanwhile, he regards 
our sufferings with compassion, and can both enable 
us to bear them and also sanctify them to our moral 
improvement. The most eminent servants of the 
Most High, have expressed their conviction that they 
needed the correction which their afflictions were in- 
tended to administer. Affliction is also the most 
general mode whereby the conversion of a vicious 
man from the error of his ways is effected. These 
reflections prove that human sufferings, instead of 
constituting any objection to the paternal goodness of 
Gpd, are an especial part of His benevolent go- 
vernment over His rational creatures. 

Lesson 65. — Diphthongs. 

Ab dom i nous Om nif e rous Sep ten ni a! eu jjhor bi ura 

ab ste mi ous om nig e nous sus cip i ent fa cin o rotis 

am phib i ous om niv or ous sta mm e ous fe li ci tous 

Am phit ry on op pro bri um Tar ta re ous fo ram i nous 

Cen so ri ous Par tu ri ent Ter tul li an fii lig i nous 

Em broi der y per cip i ent the ol o ^st Ge lat i nous 

en thu si asm per fid i ous The oph i lus ho mon y mous 

en thu si ast per sua sor y Vit ri o lous i dol a trous 

.ex pe di enc^ pre em i nent a dul ter ous in iq ui tous 

ex tra ne ous pre lu di ous au tom a tous in quis i tor 

Fas tid i ous pre ve ni ent Bi tu mi nous in ser vi ent 

for tu i tous pri mor di al De bau cher y in ves li etit 

fiar mo ni ous pro pri e tor de gen er ous La nig i nous 

hi er o phant pro ver bi al di aph a nous la nu gi nous 

Im per vi ous ps^u dol o gy di pet a lous las dv i ent 

in ces tu ous Qua ter na ry e quan i mous las civ i otis 

in dig e nous qua ter ni on e quiv a lent li bid i nous 

Mys te ri ous qua ter ni ty e ques tri an lu cif e rous 
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lux u ri anc^ po tnif er ous sa 1u bti ous tu mul tu ous 
mo Bot nana pa par er ous si lig i nous Um bra ge ous 
mo rig er ous pa rab a loid so lie i toua up roar i ous 
Neu tral i ty pa ron y mous so nif e rous * vi vip a rous 
nu bif er ous pau cil o quy sy non i mous vo q^f e rous 
nu cif er ous pe des tri an tau toph on y vo lu mi nous 
ob se qui ous Ko rif er ous The oph i lus vo lup tu ous 
OS siv rous ro rif lu ent te ne bri ous Zo oph or ous 
Tertullian is the name of the most ancient of the 
Latin fathers^ as the earliest writers of the Christian 
Church are usually designated. He was born at Car- 
thage^ not long after the middle of the second century. 
He was the son of a Roman centurion, or military 
officer, and was well acquainted with the Boman laws, 
and intimately conversant with the Greek and Roman 
authors of every kind. It is probable that he was 
once a heathen, though the time when he embraced 
the gospel is not known. He practised an abste- 
mious mode of life, and was rewarded by that 
longevity of which it is the surest means. His 
writings, still extant, though many are lost, are nu^ 
merous. Of these, the " Apology," as it is entitled, is 
the principal. Its design is to show the injustice of 
the sufferings inflicted on the Christians in his time, 
and the falsehood of the charges brought against 
tbem ; and likewise to display the excellence of the 
Christian religion, and the folly and absurdity of that 
of thie heathens. He quotes most of the books of the 
New Testament : a fact which fiilly establishes the 
important points of the antiquity of those books, and 
of their bemg also generally known to the Christians 
of hid times. 

Lesson 66. — Diphthongs. 
As sump tion dis mis sion dis tor tion fil tra tion 
au spi cious dis pen sion £x cerp tion fla gi tious 
De pres sion dis sen sion ex pres sion flam ma tion . 
De seen sion dis sua sion ex haus tion flir ta tion 
dif fla tioti dis ten wxa Fal la dous foun da tion 
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Herbaceous pernicious 

Im pres sion per sua si<m 

in sen tient per ver sion 

in sper sion per fla tion 

Li cen tious por ra ceous 

lo qua cious pos ses sion 

Mai va ceous pre cep tial 

• mil va ceous pre ces sion 

mor da ceous pre da ceous 

mis pri sion pre emp tion 



Nas tur tium 
nu tri tious 
Om nis cient 
om nis cious 
op pres sion 
I'er cep tion 
per mis sion 



pre sen sion 
pre sen tial 
pre ten sion 
pre ven tial 
pre yen tion 
pro ces sion 
pro di gious 



pro fes Aoa 
pro fi cient , 
pro pen sion 
pro pi tious 
pro por tion 
pro rup tion 
pro pul sion 
pro ten sion 
pro tru sion 
pro vin cial 
pru den tial 
Quar ta tion 
Re bell ious 
re demp tion 
re spon sion 
re pres aon 
re sump tion 



Sol sti tial 
stel la tion 
sub mer sion 
sub mis sion 
sub rep tion 
sub ser tion 
sub ver sion 
suf fi cient r 
sug ges tion 
sur rep tion 
sus cep tion 
sus pen sion 
sus pi cious 
Temp ta tion 
tes ta ceous 
to pha ceous 
tran si tion 

of an oninis« 



The constant belief that the eye 
cient God is upon us affords the surest safeguard 
against both temptation and despair. Gould niea 
jbring themselves to believe that even their most 
secret thoughts are known to God, and that He will 
one day bring every secret thing into judgment, how 
could they venture to indulge a licentious idea, or to 
be guilty of a flagitious act ? Let the perfidious 
person who, under plausible professions, hides a de- 
ceitful heart, remember Jiiat every perception of his 
soul is known to God. Let the censorious man bear 
in mind that the Supreme Avenger of all injustice is 
listening to every pernicious expression he uses to 
disparage the character of his neighbour : on the 
other hand, let the virtuous Christian rejoice in the 
belief that all his thoughts, conduct, and circum* 
stances are under the inspection of an omniscient 
Being. Let it cheer him in every season of de- 
pression and perplexity to know that, however for- 
tuitous to human view the course of events may 
appear, nothing can occur but under the direction or 
permission of that Almighty and benevolent Being 
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who will, certainly, ovier-rule all events to the ulti- 
mate advantage of His faithful servants. A day is 
approaching when all that now appears mysterious 
will be made plain : and the equity and goodness of 
the Divine government be fully vindicated from all 
die obscurities which now, to our limited perceptions^ 
appear to surround it. 

Lesson 67. — e final. 
1 lit er ate 



A oas tro phe e yen ti late 
a dfll ter ate e ven ter ate 



a pes ta hze 
a pos tro phe 
De bil i tate 
de fin i tive 
de gen e rate 
de hb e rate 
de nom i nate 
de pop u late 
de rac i nate 
de riv a live 
de sid e rate 
di lac e rate 
di lap i date 
di lu ci date 
di min u live 
dis an i mate 



ir rel a tive 
1 lu mi nate ir res o lute 
im mod er ate Le git i mate 
m per a tvre Ma uip u late 



e VIS ce rate 

ex ag ger ate 

ex ac er bate im pu ta tive 

ex as pe rate in cm e rate 

ex u be ranc^ in def i nit^ 

ex ul cer ate in dig i tate 

ex u pe ranc^ in du hi tate 

Fa cil i tate in ep ti tude 

I dol a trize in fin i iive 

ag gen er ate in fin i tude 

al lit er ate in gem i nate 

an ni hil ate in lap i date 

an tic i pate in or dinate 

as sev er ate in tem e rate 

as sim i late in ten e rate 

ef fem i nate im tim i date Va tic i nate 

E mar gi nate ex hil i rate in val i date vi tu per ate 

e van ge lize ex tim u late in vet er ate vo cif er ate 

To annihilate means to reduce to nothing. It is 
well known that it is not in human power to anni- 
hilate a single particle of matter ; nor have we reason 
to believe that it either is, or ever will be, annihilated 
by the Creator. Matter assumes new forms, passes into 
different states, and combines in various proportions, 
but it is amply demonstrated by chemical experinaents 
Aat not even the most minute portion of it is ever 
lost. The extent to which matter may be combined 
and divided transcends our conception. It may be 



mo nop o lize 
No bil i tate 
Ob lit er ate 
ob nu hi late 
Pa lat i nate 
Re gen er aie 
re mu ner ate 
re par a tive 
Se ren i tude 
si mil i tude 
so lie i tude 
so ror i cide 
sy non y mise 
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thus illustrated : suppose a lighted caudle to be 
plaeed in the centre of a valley many miles iu 
diameter; its rays would so illuminate the atmo- 
sphere in every direction, that some of them would 
strike the eye of a spectator standing upon any of the 
surrounding hills, and even of as many thousand 
spectators as could stand upon them. How dimi* 
nutive then must be those particles of light ! 
Matter indeed seems capable, to our ideas, of being; 
subdivided to infinitude: for we cannot conceive a 
particle of it so small as that we could not conceive 
it to be made still less. Nor do the Scriptures lead 
us to expect that the present world, or even a single 
atom of it, will ever be annihilated. They represent 
only that it shall undergo a thorough combustion; 
but that out of the present materials a new heaven 
and a new earth will be made to arise by the om- 
nipotent power of God. 

Lesson 68. — ejinal 

Ab bre vi ate ir ra di ance di ges ti ble in ten si ble 

al le gi ance Li can ti ate de plo ra ble Ob ser va ble 

De op pi late Per pet u ate ex pan di ble os ten si ble 

de pre ci ate pre cm i nate ex pan si ble pro du ei ble 

Ex pa tri ate pro pi ti ate ex ten di ble re cep ti ble 



ex pe ri enc^ Re sil i enc« 

Ge cm e trize Sub til i ate 

He li trope The od o lite 

II la que ate tra lin e ate 

il lau di ble ad mis si ble 

in qui e tude af firm a ble 

in qui ra ble de cep ti ble 

in sip i ence de fen si ble 



m mis ci ble re fer ri ble 

m pal pa ble re flex i ble 

m par ti ble re mis si ble 

m pas si ble re rer si ble 

m pos si ble Sub li ma ble 

m prob a ble tra du ci ble 

m pro va ble ef fi cienc^ 

n spi ra ble im pa ti ence 



It has been well said that " It is a wiser employ^ 
ment of our understanding to devise means for ob- 
viating those misfortunes which actually befal us than 
to anticipate those which may." While we should 
ever adopt proper precaution and forethought, we 
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should also remember that immoderate solicitude 
only defeats its own purpose. It serves to exaggerate 
the difficulties with which we have to contend, and to 
intimidate us with evils of our own creation : it fiirther 
tends to exasperate our feelings, and deprives the 
mind of that calmness which is essential to enable it 
to deliberate properly on its concerns. The ex* 
perience of every man will convince him that those 
evils which he has most intensely dreaded have the 
least often been realised, or that when they have 
occurred, they have been attended with unforeseen 
circumstances, which greatly mitigated their asperity. 
Let us then, in regard to all things, restrain the ex*- 
uberance of our fancy, that it may neither exhilirate 
us with fallacious hopes, nor make us irresolute by 
groundless fears : " Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof." • 

JjEsson 69. — c and g Jiard. 

Ac eel er ate Ca pac i tate con su ma b]e in cli na ble 

ac cu mu late ca pit u late cor ro di ble in cred i ble 

ac cu sa tive De cap i tate cor ro si ble in tac ti ble 

ad ju di cate de dec or ate de cla ra ble Re cep ta cle 

a myg da late de fat i gate de cli na ble Sub dec u pie 

a myg da line de rog a tiv^ de coc ti ble ca lum ni ate 

ar tic u late di ju di cate de fee ti ble cAa lyb e ate 

Ex cog i tate di var i cate de lee ta ble con cil i ate 

Geth se ma ne e ves ti gate e dul cor ate co or di nate 

Im mac u late Ma jes ti cate ef fee ti ble con so ci ate 

in die a tive ac ces si ble e lee tor ate e fee tu ate 

in OS cu late com bi na ble e mas cu late e quiv o cate 

in vig or ate com pat i ble e pis co pate H^ li os cope 

ir reg u late con du ci ble ig nos ci ble in cAo a tive 

a mal ga mate con fu ta ble im pec ca ble in gra ti ate 

A poc a lypse con so la ble im pla ca ble in au gu rate 

We often hear the words impossible, improbable, 
and incredible, used without sufficient caution and 
accuracy. Properly speaking, that only is impossible 
which is contrary to the very nature of things ; thus it 
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would be impossible that two and two should be fivei 
it is impossible that a circle should be a square. 
In these cases the ideas mutually destroy each other, 
and can neither be conceived nor united in the mihdl 
At the same time, let me be aware how I pronounce 
anything to be impossible which is really effectiUe in 
itself, that is, which can really be conceived or done* 
The danger of rashly doing this may be illustrate^ 
by the following anecdote. A Dutch ambassadon 
who was sent in former times to Siam, a country in 
Asia, told the king that, in his country, the water 
would sometimes, in cold weather, be so hard that 
men walked upon it, and that it would bear an 
elephant if he were there. To which the king 
replied, ** Hitherto, I have believed what you told 
me was truth, because I looked upon you as an honest 
man, but now I am sure you tell me a falsehood." 
The word improbable strictly means that which, 
under all the circumstances of the case, is not likely 
to be true. But then we must thoroughly under- 
stand, and well weigh all the circumstances of the 
case before we pronounce anything to be improbable. 
The word incredible means that which is violently 
improbable, or seems impossible to be true. While 
then, we avoid credulity, which consists in an 
easiness of belief on insufficient evidence, or upon 
evidence which we have not sufficiently examined, 
let us also beware of a stubborn scepticism which 
refuses to examine into the reasons or grounds for be- 
lieving any fact or opinion. 

Lesson 70. — Eleven letters. 

An tiph ra sis de spon den cy Je hosh a phat 

ar bit re ment dis plic en cy Mis an thro py 

as trin gen cy Em blem a tist mon stros i ty 

Cy nan thro py Im prov i dent mul tip o tent 

De mos the nes in her i tress my thol o gist 

den drom e ter in tel li gent Non res i dent 
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Pa ren tbe sis po lyph on ist Sta bil i ment 

par tic i pant pre cip i tant sub min is ter 

pa thol o gist pre dom i nant Ther mom e ter 

pe riph ra sis pre pol len cy ter res tri fy 

phi: los o pher pro tu ber ant trans la to ry 

pie nip b tent Refrigerant tur ges cen cy 

po lyph on ism re ver ber ant Vice ge ren cy 

The rhinoceros, whose name is derived from two 
Greek words, signifying horn on the nose^ is one of 
the most singular quadrupeds in nature. The protube- 
rant part is solid, perennial, conic, and situated upon 
a firm foundation of bone, though not adhering to it. 
Its use seems to be as a defence against its enemies, 
and for tearing its way through the thickets and 
tangled places in which it feeds. The rhinoceros is 
strictly a vegetable feeder, chiefly on thorns and 
spinous plants. It inhabits marshy places between 
the tropics, particularly Bengal, Siam, and the islands 
of Java and Sumatra. Those specimens brought to 
this country have been all young, but it is said to 
attain a stupendous size in ii^ native regions. It is 
aflSrmed that they equal the elephant in the bulk of 
their bodies, though they are lower on account of the 
shortness of their Jegs. The best idea that can be 
formed of the rhinoceros, by those who have not seen 
one, is that of a huge ponderous hog, covered with a 
massive skin, which is distributed in large broad plates, 
constituting altogether a coat of mail so hard as to 
turn the edge of a scimitar, and hardly penetrable 
by a leaden bullet, unless propelled by a strong charge 
of powder. It assimilates also with the hog in all its 
predominant propensities and habits^ and is scarcely 
more intelligent. 

Lesson 71.— c and g hard, 

A nac/i ron ism can thar i des c/to rog ra phy 

astA mat i cal ca thol i cism chvo nol o ger 

Cal lim a cAus cAi rur gi cal cAro nom e ter 

B 
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col luc tan cy Gym nas ti cal pro con m lar 

com mu ni cant Hip poc ra tea pro phet i cal 

com pla cen cy hy drog ra pfay pro 1^ ti cal 

con com i tant Ich nog ra phy psy c^m a chy 

con clu den cy in con ti nent Rec tang u lar 

con cor por al in trin si cal rAeu mat i cal 

con cur ren cy Ly can iiaco py Sar coph a gns 

con jec tur al fi thog ra phy see nog ra pny 

Con nee ti cut Mel cAis e dec scAir ros i ty 

con ser van cy mi mog ra pher scor bu ti cal 

con sis ten cy mo nar chi cal Sen nacA er ib 

oon spir a tor mul tang u lar sep tang u lar 

con tin gen cy mul tiy a gant sig nif i cant 

con vol vu lus mun diy a gant sta lac ti tes 

cor pus cu lar Noc tif er ous sta tis Id cal 

cor rob o rant noc tiv a gant ste nog ra phy 

cos moff ra phy non sen si cal stig mat i cal 

cy lin £i cal Or thog ra phy sym met rl cal 

dis cum ben oy Pa ren chy mal syn tac ti cal 

£z cres cen cy pen tang u lar To bac con ist 

ex trin si cal pho tog ra phy thra son i cal 

Fan tas ti cal prag mat i cal to pog ra pher 

The science of Government, commonly called por 
litical economy, has, for its object, to convey and to 
secure to the various orders of subjects in a nation as 
much happiness and liberty as may be consistent with 
the highest welfare of all. It may be readily con- 
ceived, that few sciences are more difficult, because 
none require more comprehensive knowledge. It is 
easy to imagine new forms of government, and to 
propose conjectural experiments in legislature, but the 
wise and intelligent well-wishers of the commonwealth 
can alone distinguish between useful and fantastical 
suggestions. The peace and prosperity of a nation are 
too valuable to be hazarded upon a contingency. Ex- 
perience is here the best guide, and the experience 
of many ages in this country, and a concurrency of 
that of other nations, tend to prove, that no system 
of government is attended with more intrinsical 
advantages to the community at large, than that 
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which is at present established in this kingdom. 
It stands forth, the envy of the neighbouring nations, 
and a pattern to succeeding times. By its means 
Great Britain has become what ancient patriots 
wished to see it, and what it is the perfection of 
political wisdom to attain, a government of laws 
and not of mm. 

Lesson 72. — ejinaly &c. 

Ac cli ma tize in ter ro gate 

ac <?om mo date in ves ti gate 

•Ca tas tro phe Ma jes ti cate 

certifieate ma trie a late 



com mem o rate 
coxn mis e rate 
com mu ni cate 
com par a Hve 
con cam er ate 
con cu bin age 
con fab n late 
con fed er ate 
con sec u tvfe 
con sem i nate 
Con aid er ate 
con sol i date 
con tarn i nate 
cor rel a tbe 
oor rob or ate 
cos mop o lite 
De sic ca tiy^ 
JSx sic ca tive 
ex tray a gate 
de cum bi lure 
Ges tic n late 
Im pig no rate 
in car ce rate 
in car na dine 
in car na tiv« 
in com mo date 
\ in cor po rate 
in gur gi tate 
in ter ca late 



Op {Hff no rate 
Pon m i cate 
pre cog i tate 
pre fig u rate 
pre ju di cat^ 
pre rog a tir^ 
pre yar i cate 
wo TO ca tire 
Re dp ro cate 
re crim i nate 
re du pli cate 
rhe tor i cate 
re gur gi tate 
Spe cif i cate 
Thu rif i cate 
tu ber cu late 
Ver mic u late 
vi trif i cate 
car niv o rous 
coc cif er ous 
CO in ci dence 
com pen di oos 
con gen er ons 
con spic u ous 
con tra ri ent 
con tra ri ous 
con tin u ance 
con ve ni encc 
cor nig e rous 



en mg e rous 
cm cif e rous 
IKs cour te sy 
e munc tor i^ 
ex auc tor ate 
Fe bri fu g(n» 

fe neth li acs 
[y drau li cal 
in con gru ous 
mag nan i mous 
mye te ri arcA 
mul tiv a gous 
per epic u ous 
pku rit i cal 
pro mis cu ous 
sax if ra gous 
ver mic u lous 
ab strac tion 
com punc tion 
con June tion 
con sen tient 
con sump tion 
cou ten tious 
con trac tion 
crus ta ceous 
de scrip tion 
de struc tion 
dis June tion 
dis tine tion 
dis trac tion 
in scrip tion 
in struc tion 
lin gua ceous 
£ 2 
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ob struc tion cog nos d ble con ser va ble 

Pre gres sion col lee ti ble con tes ti ble 

pro gres sion col liq ua ble con ven ti cle 

pro trac tion col luc ta ble con ver sa ble 

punctilious combustible convertible 

re stric tion con cep ta cle con vin ci ble 

sub June tion ccm du si bio cor rup ti ble 

sub trac tion con ges ti ble Im preg na ble 

trans ac tion con fis ca ble in scru ta ble 

The first and greatest requisite of a good style in 
writing is, that it be perspicuous. The great object 
of all writing is to communicate ideas : but this ob^ 
ject is entirely frustrated by a vague or obscure de- 
scription of tiiem. ' With what complacency do we 
peruse an author whose meaning is clear ana obvious 
at first sight I On the contrary, we soon grow tired 
or disgusted with a writer or speaker, whose language 
affords us a constant obstruction. Let then, every 
young person, who aspires to be a good writer, 
sacrifice every other quality of style to that of being 
plain. For this purpose, he must labour to consoli- 
aate his meaning, and express it in as few words 
as may be sufficient for the purpose. He should 
select also the most significant words, and be resolved 
to avoid all metaphors and coniparisons, unless they 
really illustrate his meaning. He may, at first, be 
disinclined to submit to the latter restriction ; he may 
lament the destruction it will occasion him of some 
that he thinks his most brilliant and fascinating coix-' 
ceptions : but the more resolutely he submits to thein 
extinction, the sooner will his writings gain the ap- 
proval of the best judges. If a young writer wishes 
to add lustre to his style, let him bear in mind 
a maxim of the judicious Dr. Blair, " None but firm 
and solid bodies can be polished well." r 
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Ad yen tur ous 
Bar thol o mew 
de ob stru ent 
dor sif e rous 
dor sip a rot^s 
Far rag i noaa 
fel lif e rous 
fer ru gi nous 
flex an i mous 
flo rif e n>u8 
fru gif er ous 
Her biv o rous 
hor ris o nous 
n lus tri ous 
im pon der ous 
in dus tri <?us 
in fre quen cy 
in ter flu ent 
Len tig i nous 
lieu ten an cy 
li poth y mous 
li ques cen cy 
Ion gim a nous 
Mel lif er ous 
mel liflu ent 
tnel liflu ous 
mem bra ne ous 
mor tif e rous 
mul ^if e rous 
mul tip a rous 
Ne ces si tons 
Op pro bri ous 



Lesson 73. — Diphthongs. 



Pal mif er ous 
pa rish ion er 
pes tif er ous 
pon dif er ous 
'plu miger ous 
pri mor di ate 
pro pin qui ty 
pro vin ci ate 
pru rig in ous 
pu trid in ous 
Quad ren ni al 
Sal su gi nous 
sep ten tri on 
set^ neu ri al 
ses quip e dal 
som nil er ous 
spi nif er ous 
spoB ta ne ous 
stul til o quy 
sub ser vi ent 
sul phu re ous 
su per flu ous 
sym pho ni ous 
Tem pes tu ous 
ter gem i nous 
ter ra qu «ous 
ter res tri al 
thu rif er ous 
tri lu mi nous 
tri pet a lous 
Un cer tain ty 
Ven tril o quy 

I shall continue, in this lesson, to give you a few 
rules for the formation of a good style in writings 
The next rule. shall relate to the language in which 
we express our ideas. This should, as far as possible, 
be spontaneous, or that which naturally suggests 
itself to a mind which is fully acquainted with 
the subject, convinced of its truth and importance, 
and sincerely desirous of communicating its views or 
knowledge of it to others* We should, therefore, ben 
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ver mip a rous 
ver tiff i nous 
tau to! o gist 
frus tra tion 
mis car riage 
om nis cienca 
pre sump tion 
pros tra tion 
quin cun xial 
sen ten tious 
sub Stan tial 
suf fi dence 
sup pres sion 
Com por ta ble 
com pos si ble 
con cet va ble 
con ver sa ble 
con ver ti ble 
cor rup ti ble 
de cerp ti ble 
de seen di ble 
dis cer ni ble 
dis pen sa ble 
dis per si ble 
dis sol vi ble 
Ex bans ti ble 
ex pres si ble 
im pres si ble 
in flam ma ble 
Re fran gi ble 
'per cep ti ble 
sus cep ti ble 
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Ty ran ni cide 
Ln for tu nate 



solicitous to attain just and clear oonceptions of 
our subject^ rather than be attentive to our languago. 
We oi:^ht first to consider what we shall say, rathei 
than how we ^lall say it Whenever we reverse this 
rule^ we shall be in danger of being bombastic, or of 
producing mere euphonious nonsense, Those writers 
who have attained eminence in all languages have 
been remarkable for the substantial value of their 
ideas and the simplicity of their language : as, for 
instance, Xenophon, among the Greeks, and Addison^ 
among our own authors* To quote again firom Dr. 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, "The real and proper 
ornaments of style arise from sentiment*' 

Lesson 74. — eJinaL 

Af fir ma tiv^ in tern per ate 

an tis tro phe in ter po late 

ap pel la tive in yes ti ture Vi cis si tude 

as sas si nate Lu brie i tate Be nef i cenc^ 

De cem vi rate My ihol o gize be nev o lenc« 

de fen sa tive Ne ces si tate de liv er ance 

de ter mi nate ne ces si tude ex or bi tanc^ 

dis pos i tiv^ Ob tern pe rate ex tu ber ance 

dis pu ta tiy^ ox yr rho dine im pen i tence 

En tab la ture Par tic i pate in her i tance 

ex hor ta tive pe nul ti mate ir rev er enc^ 

ex pen di ture pre cip i tate ma lev o Ienc« 

ex pos tu late pre dom i nate inu nif i cenctf 

ex pro ba tive pre med i tate om nip o tenc^ 

ex sus ei tate pre nom i nate ap pro pri ate 

ex suf fo late pre par a tiy« de pau per ate 

ex ter mi nate pro tu ber ate dia sil i enc« 

ex trav a sate lie eel e brate im pro pri ate 

eit tray e nate re frig er tftd in quis i iive 

Hy poth e niise re put In kte tri um vi rate 

Jm men sur ate re sus ci tate e quiv a lence 

im mor tal iee re $to ra tiy^ pre em i nenca. 

im per for ate re ver ber ate pre or di nate 

im por tu nate re trib u tive Con gla ci ate 

in cer ti tude Sub or di nate pre oc cu pate 

in ikn ti cide su per la tiy^ re in te grate 

in fUg er ate sys tern a tise Scam mo ni ata 
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Baievolence is that lovety quality of tibe mind 
which leads us to re^ice in the welfare of others, 
to sympathise with their su&ripgs, and to endeavour 
to alleviate their distresses. This excellent feeling 
should, however, be. imder the constant guidance of 
prudence and discretion. Beneficence is thrown 
jEway upon the artfol or importunate impostor ; upon 
Ae intemperate and idle. It should chiefly be 
reserved for the young and helpless, and especially 
for those who have been preckntated by the vicissi*- 
tudes of life, from a state of comparative a£9uence 
into one of indigence, rendered, perhaps, still more 
insupportable by the infirmities of old age^ and who 
are least able to ask for that assistance they are ne- 
cessitated to receive. These are the genuine objects 
of charity; and never are we more properly and 
nobly employed than when bestowing whatever we 
are able to appropriate from our own resources, to 
the reUef of their want& 

Storif of an Unfortunate Man. 

We often hear persons apply the word imfortunate 
to themselves and others, when the truer and more 
proper word would be imprudent See that young 
tradesman : about two years ago, his father gave him 
money to set up in business : he has lately become a 
bankrupt, and if you converse with him, you will find 
that he calls himself an unfortunate man* Let us, 
however, consider how he has gone on since be com-» 
menced busings, No sooner had he become settled 
in his house than he set up an excellent horse, which 
he did not need, and put on clothes which would 
have been fit for the squire of the parish. In the 
evening, too, he frequently had parties of young men 
at his house, and gave hot suppers ; after which they 
sat smoking cigars, and drinkmg spirits and water, till 
longaft;er midnight, and iso, of course, he did not get 
up in the morning till a late hour. 
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He soon became intimate with a yowig man, the 
son of a miller, who, like himself, was fond of horsesr 
and dogs. They were often out half the day, fishing 
or shooting ; and then, afterwards, instead of having 
their food at their own houses, would go to the pub* 
lio^house, and after dinner they sat smoking, drinking, 
laughing, and talking, all the evening. Sometimes he 
would go out, indeed, to spend the evening with 
the miller's son, or have the miller's son to his house* 
There they sat in the back parlour, drinking, smoking, 
and playing at cards, while a shopman and a boy 
waited on tibe customers^ At different times, during 
the first eighteen months, he applied to his &ther, 
whose only son he was, for money, representing that 
it was absolutely necessary, in order to enable him to 
form a connection and to^ give the usual credit* His 
father, who lived at a great distance, was far iSrom 
being satisfied with these statements : and though he 
felt afraid bis son was not going on well yet sent him. 
the money. Some time after, his butcher and his baker 
pressed for the payment of their bills ; and, to add to 
his disasters, the landlord of the **Red Lion,*' threat- 
ened to arrest him, if he did not pay within a week 
the large debt he had contracted for hot suppers and 
the keep of his horse^ Our unfortunate man 
again applied to his father for money. He knew 
that he could not make his father believe the old 
story, so he invented a falsehood, and stated that 
he had the chance of making a very fortunate 
purchase of goods if he could but raise the sum 
of two hundred pounds* His father, who, you 
may perceive, was a foolish and indulgent parent, and 
too irresolute to make proper inquiries, sent him the 
money, accompanied, however, with an assurance 
that this was the last sum he could ever let him have 
before his death, and urging him to make the best 
use of it« As soon as it came he went and paid die 
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bills, coldly informing his creditors that they must 
expect no more of his custom. He then went home, 
and in order to preserve his character among his 
neighbours, he showed bank-notes to the amount of 
one hundred and twenty pounds to his shopman, that 
he might tell other people of his wealth : and in his 
sight he put a hundred pounds into his desk. The 
ne;^t day, the races were to be held at the county 
town, and he now called to mind that he had promised 
his friend, the miller's son, to go with him to see them. 

About eight o'clock on the following morning, they 
were on the road to the races, each mounted on 
his spirited horse. It was twenty miles they had to 
go, but they had made a bai^ain to be home that 
night They stopped at two or three inns on the way 
to have a glass or a lunch, under the pretence of 
baiting their horses. When arrived at the race-course, 
they betted with each other, rather than with 
strangers, as prudent men should do, and our imfor^ 
tunate man lost five pounds. The night came on, 
^nd now they would go back as sober men ought 
to do, and in good time. Still it was only decent 
and customary to have something to drink before 
they started, at the inn at which they had put 
up their horses : they did so, and about eight o'clock 
they were on their way back. 

After riding about eight miles, the miller saw his 
friend look sad, and taunted him that he was dejected 
at having lost his bet Our unfortunate man vowed 
that his friend was mistaken, and a public-house bet- 
ing in sight, he, in proof of his courage, offered to 
treat him. They got down, and found the supper, 
the ale, spirits and water, and cigars so good, that 
. they stopped till nearly twelve o'clock, and although 
the complaisant landlord most hospitably urged tixevo^ 
to stay all night, yet they determined to proceed 
homeward. The miller's norse was evidently much 

B 3 
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tired and lagged behind, and our unforttinate man/ 
influenced by what he had drank, and hoping also to 
regain his money, offered to bet five pounds that he 
would reach the next milestone soonest ^^ Done/^ 
said his friend, who, like himself was half intoxicated, 
and off they set, spurring their horses and whipping 
them to their utmost speed. On the declivity of 
a hill, the horse of our unfortunate man stumbled, and 
his rider was thrown off. The miller could not stop 
his horse for some time : at length he did so and 
returned, .when he found his friend lying on the 
ground with his leg brc^en. Some men, in a cart^ 
which happened to be coming by, conveyed him back 
to the inn, and his 1^ was Set by a surgeon who lived 
near. The miller's son, seeing that our unfortunate 
man was taken care of, set off home, and got to bed 
about four in the morning. The first thing he heard 
when he arose was, that his friend's shopman had 
decamped, having broken open the desk, and stolen 
the bank notes, besides taking all the money from the 
till. People soon hear of bad news, and some one 
informed our unfortunate man of what had happened. 
As soon as he was recovered, he was, of course, most 
grievously at a loss for money. His father, now po^ 
sitively refUsed to render him any frirther assistance, 
and he was speedily compelled to submit to the dis- 
grace of having his goods and famiture sold by pub- 
lic auction, and which produced, of course, scarcely a 
tenth part of what they had originally cost. At the 
same time, several persons to whom he owed little 
bills demanded a settlement, and when he had sold 
everything and paid everybody, he had just twenty- 
five pounds in hand. His friend the miller's son, 
and all his companions who had so often feasted 
at his expense, now deserted him. 

Our unfortunate man being now compelled to do 
something for a subsistence, offered himself as a shop* 
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man to all the persons in his line of business in 
the neighbourhood, but in vain 5 they were too wise 
to intrust their interests to a man who could not take 
care of his own. All he could do, was at last to go 
home to his father's house. He is there now, the 
scorn of servants and Ae laugh of the whole neigh- 
bourhood : yet, if you converse with him he is sure 
to tell you, as one of the first things, that he is 
an unfortunate man I 

Lesson 75* — Tv)dve letters. 

Em has sa dress Xe roph thai my Hy drog ra pher 

Me phib o sheth Bra chys ra phy Ir rec on ciW 

Phi Ian thro py Cal lis the nes Or thog ra pher 

pre pon der ant ch\ rog ra pher pro tree ti caJ 

pre sen ti ment cAro nol o gist pro trep ti cal 

pro syl lo gism com par ti ment psal mog ra phy 

Ke splen den cy con cen tri cfil scAo las ti cal 

Som nam bu lism con cu pis cent The mis to cles 

som nam bu list con grat u lant con spec ta ble 

Trans lu cen cy con tem pla tor con sump ti ble 

trans pa ren cy cryp tog ra phy con tree ta ble 

Un pre ju dic^d Glos sog ra pher De struc ti ble 

Philanthropy signifies the love of mankind, or a 
general benevolence towards our species. It is, in 
some respects, a natural principle, for man, along with 
all the various tribes of creatures, has an innate sym- 
pathy with his fellow-creatures. It is also com- 
manded by the Gospel. This, like all other branches 
of benevolence, needs to be cultivated and regulated 
with assiduous care : for it is in great danger of being 
diminished by our intereoorse with the world. The 
error against whieh we should chiefly be on our 
guard, is to prevent the ill conduct or unworthinesa 
of some firom influencing iiie estimate we form of 
mankind at large. True philanthropy overlooks the 
general weakness of human nature, or the particular 
frailties of a few, and simply considers man, as mor^ 
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as the creature of i&od united with us by tiie ties of 
one common brothefhood, which no faults or failings 
can sever. It accordingly dictates an upright and 
kind behaviour to all men, independently of the 
opinion we may be compelled to form of their re-^ 
spective characters : and teaches us to love all men 
for Grbd's sake, if not for their own. This quality 
assimilates us more than any other to the Divine 
nature, "who is kind to the unthankful and the evil." 
It is delightful in itself, for misanthropy, or the hatred 
of our species, is the source of the keenest and most 
constant misery, and is also the origin of every 
crime. 



Ap pur te nanc^ 
Dis tern per ate 
dis trib u tiv^ 
Fer men ta live 
II lus tra tive 
im pos ihu mate 
Phi Ids o phize 
pre des ti nate 
pre pon der ate 
pre sen ta tiy^ 
pre ser va tive 



Lesson 76. — ejinal. 
de men stria ble pul ver u lenc^ 



Kha bar bar ate 
Ster nu ta tiv« 



Con grat u late 
con sid er ancc 
dis cerp ti ble 
Ex trav.a gance 
in con ti nenc« 
Mag nif i cence 
Re cos ni zance 
Sig nif i canc6 



fre quen ta ble 
im per ti nenc« 
in dif fer enc« 
in tel li gence 
in tem per anc^ 
Non res i deuc« 
pie nip o tence 
pre cip i tanc^ 
pre dom i nanc^ 
pro tu ber ance 

The word intemperance signifies in general the 
neglect of self-control, agreeably to the dictates of 
reason, and the requirements of religion and virtue. 
Any action then, however trifling or important, that 
springs from this origin, is included under this term. 
It cbnsequently extends to all undue indulgence of 
our passions, appetites, and emotions. The man who 
gives way to anger, evil speaking, indolence, or any 
other bad feeling or habit, is so far justly chargeable 
with intemperance. The term is more usually applied 
to drunkenness, which may be defined as the in- 
dulgence, in any degree, in the use of any intoxicating 
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Kquor. The evils of intemperance, though incalcu- 
lable in extent in regard both to this world and that 
to come, are demonstrable in few words. It involves 
extravagance, or the needless expenditure of money, 
khd this is of itself criminal, since we are responsible 
lo God for the use we make of every farthing w^ 
possess. It distemperates the mind, and disinclines 
and disables it from the pursuits of intelligence and 
virtue, which constitute the truest dignity as well as 
chief happiness of man. It endangers precipitance 
into every crime. Its invariable consequences are 
disease, disgrace, and ruin. Of all the causes of 
human guilt and folly, this bears the predominance. 
The best preservative from this insidious foe is either 
a natural indifference to intoxicating excitements, or 
total abstinence. The thraldom begins and increases 
by the most insensible degrees. Let a due consider-* 
ance of its too possible results persuade every one to 
keep at the remotest distance fr*om its causes and 
inducements. We commend a saying of the late Sir 
Walter Scott to a lasting place in the remembrance 
of every young person, •* Drinking is of all others 
the most deadly foe to greatness." 

Lesson 77' — c and g hard. 
Cir cum i grate dis con so late com pres si Me 



com men su rate 
con cer ta tiv^ 
con cor po rate 
con glom er ate 
con ser va tiye 
con glu ti nate 
con tem per ate 
con tem po rize 
con trib u tive 
Dis crim i nate 
dis com fit ure 



dis cum bi tare 
dis in tri cate 
In eras si tude 
in doc tri nate 
in trin se cate 
Mis cal cu late 
Pro tec to rate 
Re con se crate 
re din te grate 
So phis ti cate 
sub sic ca tive 



con tem;^; ti ble 
con trac ti ble 
Trans mis sion 
tran sum/? tion 
com punc tious 
con stric tion 
con slruc tion 
pre scrip tion 
pro scrip tion 
sub struc tion 
trans cur sion 



To prevaricate means to shuffle or to pervert the 
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just and tnie coDstruction of any expression made 
either by ourselves or others. Such conduct partaken 
of the nature of deceit, and disgraces the person who 
is guilty of it even more than a direct and absolute 
falsehood, for it requires more skill and calmness ; 
and the deliberate and ingenious exertion to betray 
and deceive^ argues an entire indifference tp truth 
and virtue. When any one, therefore, is guilty of thie 
act, he is ruined for ever in the esteem of all who 
have witnessed his conduct, and equally so in his 
own. He must then be disconsolate in th^ extremet 
Let it also be borne in mind as an infallible maxim, 
that every man either instinctively perceives whea 
another prevaricates, or ultimately discovers it 0|i^ 
man is as shrewd as another ; and our real character^ 
motives, and conduct, are always better known to 
our fellow-creatures, and especially to our elders, thaq 
we are willing to believe. Mankind more readily 
discriminate between the false and the true, in regard 
to all subjects, than we are apt to imagine. In vaii\ 
does even the most accomplished deceiver attempt tp 
sophisticate any topic in the hearing of any honest 
man gifted with common sense and prudence^ 
Wretchedly then do those yoimg persons miscalcu- 
late their interests who try to prevaricate. To speak 
the truth on all occasions is the surest, easiest, and 
shortest way out of any difficulty real or supposed, 
and to attain any genuine advantage that can b^ 
desired. 

Lesson 78. — Diphthongs. 

Dis au the rize Mel lif lu ence pre pos ter ous 

de quan ti tate mul til o quotas pre sum/? tu ons 

Flam mif e rous Ob strep er ous pro pri e tress 

flam miv o mous Pa ren chy mous Quin quen ni al 

fnis tra ne oma post lim i nous Stel lit er ovs 

Im pterce a ble pre or di nanc^ sub ser vi enc^ 

im pros per ova pre req m A\£ sub stan ti ate 
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pros pic ienctf tran sii i enc^ fructif^>tts 

sub quad ra pie Arch dea con ry Glan dif er om 
sub quin tu pie au then ti cate Ka lei de scope 
sub ter flu ent Cir cum flu ent pseu doe ra phy 

sub ter flu ous cir cum flu ous san guif er ous 

suf frag i nous col liq ua ment spher oi di cal 
Ter res tri ous con temj? tu ous Tran quil li ty 

Prosperity in life depends less upon great talents 
than upon virtuous habits and good principles. The 
former without the latter may dazzle and attract, and 
even seem to succeed best for a time ; but the period 
will soon or late arrive when the fatal tendency of 
iJie disunion of ability and virtue will assuredly ap- 
pear. The young person who disregardii this senti- 
ment, acts therefore a preposterous part. That real 
happiness should be conjoined with virtue is the 
immutable preordinance of the Almighty, and it is 
presumptuous to the last degree to hope ever to elude 
or frustrate his appointments. The grand prere-r 
quisite to real enjoyment, both in this world and that 
to come, is virtue. The contemptuous treatment to 
which men of confessed ability, but of defective virtue, 
have exposed themselves from their inferiors in every 
age may, in the absence of any higher motive, prove 
a sufficient inducement to avoid even the most mi- 
nute departure from good conduct, and on every occa- 
sion. The subservience of duty to our la$ting and 
most solid interests is acknowledged on all hands, both 
by those who have reaped its advantages, and those 
who have too late been taught its value, by their un* 
prosperous circumstances and compunctious feelings. 

Lesson 79. — Thirteen and fourteen letters. 

Ad ver tis^ ment Glos sog ra pher Quin quang u lar 

arch pres by ter mis gov em ment De mon stra tive 

Mis man age ment psal mog ra j)her pre pon der ance 

Phi Ian thro pist Yen tril o quism cir cum fer ence 

Trans cen den cy yen tril o quist con cu pis eenee 

C/& rog ra phist gas tril o quist con tem pla tive 
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pro eras ti nate quad riph yl bus dis conr ag« ment 

prog nos ti cate Stul .til o quench gran dil o quench 

dis par age ment trans mis si ble quad ru pli cate 

Fre quen ta tive cir cum flu enc« ses quip li cate 

quad rip ar tite dis coun ten anc« trans gres sion 

Extravagance is the sure forerunner of vice, want^ 
and misery. When men or children evince and 
indulge a tendency to it, we may easily prognosticate 
the result. It is chiefly displayed in the wish to pur- 
chase what we really do not need, or in the mis- 
management of what we possess. It principally 
originates in the misgovemment of the fancy, which 
deludes us with pictures of ideal pleasures and hap? 
piness. There is no limit to this passion. The first 
transgression of the rules of prudence and good sense 
IS the progenitor of a host of others. The check 
should therefore be laid upon the first impulse ; other- 
wise the tendency may increase till nothing withia 
the circumference of human means could satisfy its 
demands. Accordingly, we should strenuously en- 
deavour to eradicate this propensity from our own 
Ininds, and do all in our power to discountenance it 
in others. 

iiEssoN 80. — Seven letters. Pour syllables, accented 
on the third. 

Ab i e zer Cae sa re a O ba di ah el e gi ac 
A haz i ah di o ram a Pan a ce a Gal a te a 
An a ni as EI e a zar Rat i fi a Gal i le o 

arietta empyema Asiatic Niagara 

Az a ri ah I tu rae a Zer u i ah o ce an ic : 

Galileo was an eminent Italian philosopher and 
astronomer, who flourished towaids the close of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries; 
and immortalized his name by his inventions and dis- 
covieries. To him is ascribed the improvement, if not 
the invention, of the telescope. The doctrines of 
astronomy which he advanced and substantiated ren^ 
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dered him liable to a charge of heresy in that igno- 
rant age, and caused him to be immured in a prison, 
from which he was however ultimately released, and 

fassed the residue of his days in comfort and honour. 
le died in the 78th year of his age. He became 
blind about three years before his death, in conse- 
quence most probably of his constant use of the 
telescope amid the nocturnal air. 

Lesson 81. — Eight letters. 

Ad on i jah In uu en do re em bod v e con cm ic 

ad u la tor Is a bel la Rem a li ah ep i cy cle 

)BLS si en to Jer e mi ah Su i ci dal ep i dem ic 

ath e Dffi um Jer o bo am Thy a ti ra ep i sod ic 

Z>em a ra ra Lit e ra ti Val u a tor ep u lot ic 

di a pa son Me di a tor vir tu o so es o ter ic 

di ar rhoe a Men ela, us Zed e ki ah ex o ter ic 

£b en e zer Ne be mi ah ac a dem ic ex e ge sis 

em py re an , O Id an der Ac a pul co Gal i le an 

em py re urn .0 ri en tal anasarca Gemariah 

£a ropean Otaheite aro mat ic in' i mi cal 

ex o to sis . ox y mo ron Bee a fi co jes u it ic 

Hez e ki ah Pal i sa do be a tif ic mes e ra ic 

Him a la ya pan o ram a Cay a ti na Mor de ca i 

hy nie ne al pa ri e tal cam i sa do mu ri at ic 

hy me ne an pi an is ta Car o li na ne o ter ic 

fay po ge um Ke ho bo am Col i se um oe de mat ic 

An innuendo, or oblique bint, often does more 
injury to ourselves and others than the most open 
attack upon conduct The motive that prompts an 
innuendo is always bad, and the feeling that indulges 
it is always base* The adulator, who is generally a 
Resigning knave, conveys also his flattery by an 
innuendo; and the inimical employ it as a weapon 
4;hat enables them to stab our feelings. . No good and 
tkind man ever uses an innuendo. He tells you his 
^thoughts and wishes, plainly, or he does not give ex-^ 
pression to theni at all. He complains of what he 
dislikes Jn yoiir conduct openly and to yqiir face* 
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Many a friendship has been lost, and many an enemy 
made for life by a spiteful innuendo. 



Lesson 82. — Nine letters. 



Af fi da vit 
Al bu ma zar 
am au ro sis 
an no ta tor 
an ti do tal 
ap pa ra tus 
ar ma dil lo 
as ter i tes 
Bar ee lo na 
bas ti na do 
Bo a ner ges 
Co ri an der 
Dan de li on 
des pe ra do 
dis en a ble 
dis a yaw al 
£1 e men tal 
e men da tor 
en den i zen 
ep i der mis 



Laz a ret to cal or if ie 

lu ni so lar car bo na do 

Man i fes to Cle q pa tra 

mar an ath a co ad ju tor 

me di a trix co e ter nal 

mod er a tor col or if ic 

Re de liv er col os se an 

re ex am 'me cor no pe an 

Sal so ac id di a crii ic 

Un di yi ded di a lee tie 

un in vi ted di a met ric 

u ni ver sal di a pban ic 

Xe ro mi rum dol or if ic 

Zepb a ni ah e go tis tic 

Zor o as ter en er get ic 

Zor o ba bel e ni^ mat ic 
Ag a mem non Ep ic te tus 

o nis tes ep i lep tie 

li gator 
am bus ca do 



em {^ rra ma ap a thet ic 
em py ro sis ap os tol ic 



Ho di er nal 
horn i ci dal 
In flu en za 



a the ist ic 
cab ri o let 
cal a man co 



ep i pas tic 
ex ca ya tor 
Flu vi at ic 
6e o man tic 
ge o met ric 
ge o pon ics 
glad 1 a tor 



hur ri ca no 
ig no ra mus 
in de CO rum , 
lap i dif ic 
H en tear ic 
Mac ca bae us 
mes si an ic 
Nic de mm 
Pan e gyr ic 
par a hot ic 
par a dis ie 
par a lyt ic 
par a sit ic 
par a peg ma 
sap orif ic 
sem i CO Ion 
sem i nif ic 
so nor if ic 
so nor if ic 
su dor if ic 
The o rem ic 
the o ret ic 
ZacAariah 
ZacA a ri 98 . 
^o phor ic 



The alligator belongs to the same species of reptiles 
as the crocodile, and which it almost wholly resembles^ 
with the exception that the head is (Sorter. These 
huge and formidable creatares seem to the illiterate 
mind* to sCTve no other purpose than to terrify man, 
and to devour the human race. But in reality they 
serve useful and indispensable purposes in the na* 
tural world. They act as coadjutors to an immense 
number of other creatures in their departments in 
cleansing the earth from refuse and offals. The re** 
gions in which the alligator is found are liable to 
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floods. These floods, whether caused by the tare- 
mendous and sudden rains peculiar to tropical cli* 
mates, or the annual melting of the snows in the more 
northern, beat down numerous animals, and of course 
convey their remains into all those temporary lakes 
amid the huge forests of those countries, m which the 
water along witb its floatage i^eedily becomes stag- 
nant On these animal remains, whether recent or 
putrid, the alligator slakes his voracious appetite* 
If then these creatures, did not fulfil this office, 
and if the vulture and other carnivorous birds did 
not also arrive as soon as there is provision thu^ 
made for them, the banks of those large rivers could 
not be approadied within even many miles, except by 
those who sought to die there by the deadly effluvium* 
It is the miiversal law of nature that every living 
ereature is useful to some other class of beings, and 
aQ of them ultimately to man. 



Lessoi^ 83.— 7bi letters. 



AA o les cent 
al ge bra ist 
am a ran thus 
an a bap tism 
an a bap tist 
an te ce dent 
At tax erx es 
Op e set ies 
Pl or £o sis 
dis in her it 
Er u bes cent 
ev an es cent 
Hal le hi jab 
he mop to sis 
he mop ly sis 
Hln dus ta ni 
hor i zon tal 
Im pro vi ded 
m ter mar ry 
in ter mu ral 



in ter po sal 
Mem o ran dum 
met a lep sia 
met a tar sal 
met a tar SUB 
mez zo tin to 
Mis si fflp pi 
mon u men tal 
Ob ser va tor 
or na men tal 
Par ri ci dal 
po ly an thus 
pol y ed raus 
Re as sem ble 
reg i men tal 
ru di men tal 
Sac er do tial 
sper ma ce ti 
3U per lu nar 
su per vi sor 



Ver mi eel U 
Top sy tur vy 
Zer rub a bel 
ac ci den tal 
a cAro mat ic 
an ti cli max 
ap o plec tio 
arcA e ty pal 
Ar chi me des 
ar gu men tal 
Ar ma ged don 
Ben e fac tor 
ca te chvL men 
CO ex is tent 
con Fo lu ted 
Co pen ha gen 
dec la ma tor 
di ag DOS tic 
di das cal ic 
dip lo mat ic 
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ec cA Y mo sis Lig a men tal Pic ca dil ly 

em blem at ic mal e fac tor prol o cu tor 

ep y eye loid math e mat ic sal ma gmi di 

e qui cru ral mes en ter ie sei en tif ic 

Fri go rif ic met a car pal su per car go 

Ge o cen trie met a car pus sys te mat ic 

Her a cli tus met a phor ic tal is man ic 

his tri on ic met a phys ic tel es cop ic 

hy per bol ic nu mis mat ic tox o drom ic 

hyp o crit ic oc ei den tal Un af fee ted 

hy po thet ic oe con om ics un ex pec ted 

in CO he rent o ta cous tic an i mal cule 

in sec ta tor pan ere at ic co a cer yate 

in ter lo per pat ro nym ic lo co mo tiv^ 

Archimedes was bom at Syracuse, in the second 
year of the 123rd Olympiad, or period of four years,, 
by which the ancient Greeks used to compute their 
time, which date corresponds to our 287th year! 
before Christ Such was the ardour and intm-y 
sity of his study of mathematics, that he not only 
neglected exercise ajid aimusement, but even food and 
sleep. While enjoying the refreshment of the bath, 
he was accustomed to draw geometric figures on the 
ashes. His mechanical science was shown to per^ 
fection at the siege of Syracuse, for he contrived ex- 
pedients by which he arrested the progress of the 
besiegers auring eight months. He destroyed the. 
vessels of the Bomans, when they approached the 
ramparts, by his machinery, and set them on fire, 
when at a distance, by the use of mirrors. When at 
last the city was taken, Archimedes was found by a 
soldier intent upon the solution^ of a problem in 
geonaetry, who ordered the philosopher to accompany 
him. Ue requested permission to finish his problem 
before he complied, when the enraged soldier de- 
spatched him with his sword. It is recorded that the 
conqueror, who was named Marcellus, lamented his 
death, and paid respect to his memory by superin- 
tending his funeral, and restrained die victorious army 
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from "offering violence to his relations. The people 
bewailed the loss of their scientific benefactor* 
Instead of a monumental inscription, a diagram of a 
problem in geometry was engraved on his tomb. 
Lesson 84. — Eleven letters. 

an te ce dence mel an cAol ic 

an ti feb rile met a phys ics 

el e phan tin^ mi cro scop ic 

e qui li brate No men cla tor 

er u bes cence " Or tho drom ic 
Hy a cin thine par a can trie - 

im pu is sance par al lac tic 

in ter med die pa tri at cAal 

in ter ne cine pre sen tif ic 



Al ka les cent 
Cin dn ua tus 
Det ri men tal 
dis af for est 
En ar thro sis 
e qui dis tant 
e qui pol lent 
Fir ma men tal 
fan da men tal 
In ad ver tent 
in ter ces sor 
in ter lu cent 
in tu mes cent 
irri des cent 
Mith ri da tes 
Pen ta ed rous 
pe do bap tism 
pe do bap tist 
per tur ba tor 
pre de ces sor 
pre dis po sal 
pre ex is tent 
pre sup po sal 

?ro to mar tyr 
*unch i nel lo 
B.e es tab lish 
Sem pi ter nal 
sen ti men tal 
ses qui al ter 
Shal ma ne zer 
su per na tant 
Un im por tant 
ad o les cence 



. ac qui es cent pol y tecA nic 

at mos pher ic pro cat arx is 

cic a tri sant prob lem at ic 

cir cum po lar pro mul ga tor 

cli mac ter ic rec on noi tre 

com pur ga tor rec re men tal 

cor al loi dal sac ra men tal 

con fir ma tor su per vul gar 

con ser va tor syc o phan tic 

con ti nen tal syl lo gis tic 

di a cou sties sym pa tbet ic 

did af fee ted symp to mat ic 

di ar rhoe tic Tel e graph ic 

dith y ram bic ther a pen tic 

ex ere men tal ty po graph ic 

Gal li maw fry cic at ri sive 

Hy per crit ie co al es cence 

hyp o gas trie con dis ci pie 

in ca les cent dis con ti nue 

in ter com mon dis en tan gle 

in ter cos tal in co he rence 

in ter reg num in ef fee tive 

in ter se cant in ter min gle 

Lig a men tons man u fac ture 
The term metaphysics is usually applied to denote 
mental philosophy, or the science which investigates 
the faculties and affections of the human mind, their na- 
ture and modes of actions. Among the most eminent 
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students in this science, in ancient times, was Aristotle, 
and one of the most able of modem date is Di^^ald 
Stewart^ to whom may be added Dr. Thomas Brown, 
and Dr. Beid. The writings of Locke were the first 
to re-establish the science in this country on rational 
grounds. These severd writers have disentangled 
metaphysics from the ridiculous theories and useless 
perplexities in which their predecessors had involved 
it, and have distinguished what is comparatively cer- 
tain from what is merely problematic. A knowledge 
of metaphysics, and of moral philosophy, whidi is 
closely connected with it, is essential to a due <fis- 
chsErge of all the learned professions. 



Lesson 85, — Twelve letters. 



Dem on stra tor 
dis an nul ment 
Ef far ves cent 
ef flo res cent 
Hip po cen taur 
In ter ful sent 
in ter stel Tar 
in stru men tal 
in ter med dler 
in ter mit tent 
La ti ros trous 
Mas sa chu sets 
mis de mea n<^ur 
mis in ter pret 
Pol y sper mouB 
Rhod o den dron 
Se ques tra tor 
sup pie men tal 
Ap pre hen sive 
dis ad van tage 
ex tra mun dane 
e qui pol lenc^ 
in ad ver tenc^ 
in ter fe rence 
in ter mis sive 
in ter mix ture 
in ter mnn dane 



in ter tex ture 
in tu mes ceno^ 
ir ri des cenc« 
lap i des cemoe 
met a mor phose 
mis ad yen ture 
Ob mu tes cenc^ 
om ni pres ene& 
per ad ven ture 
per se ve ranee 
pre ex ist enc0 
re af fir manc^ 
re mi nis cenc^ 
re pre hen me 
res i pis cene^ 
sal a man drine 
Ter e bin thine 
Ul tra mon tane 
ul tra mun dane 
ant ar thrit ic 
ant astA mat ie* 
Cal lis then ic 
cir cum ja cent 
con va les cent 
dis con ten ted 
dis re gard ful 
Gal li gas kins 



her me twa tics 
hy dro slat ics 
hyp e/ion dric 
in oon sis tent 
Ju ris con suit 
ling ua den tal 
mon 0$ troph ic 
or tho eraph ic 
par a phras tic 
pho to grafh ic 
pro cat arc tic 
proph y lac tic 
pyr ho tecA nic 
re cm des cent 
Un ac quaint ed 
ac qui es cence 
cAyl i fac tivje 
cir cum fd five 
in ca les cence 
in tel lee Hve 
in tro due tire 
ir re spec iije 
No men cla tore 
pu tre fac iive 
re per cus sive 
sat is fac Hve 
stn pe fac tiv« 
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In mingling with society we Bhould tenaeionsly 
adhere to those customary modes and rules of beha- 
yiour which mankind in all classes have established 
among themselves, in order to give safety and fecility 
to their mutual intercourse^ The sli^test neglect of 
these rules will be found detrimental even in cases of 
the closest intimacy. The poet Gowper has well 
observed, respecting friendship :«^ 

" The manners decent and polite, 
The same ve practised at first sight, 
Must keep it from declension.** 

Still we must never be apt to take offence at those 
4^artures from diese rules in others which plainly 
originate in their ignorance or inadvertence. We 
should be careful not to misinterpret such instances 
for intended disrespect. The way to secure the good 
behaviour of mankind towards ourselves, is to act in 
a perfectly becoming manner towards them in all 
respects, and on all occasions. If we are conscious 
of naving done so, we can be easily disregardfbl 
of their gratuitous ill will. " None but the really 
<5ontemptible are apprehensive of contempt." 

Lesson 86. — Thi/rteen letters. 

pis em bow elkd pliU an throp ic cir cum val late 

Pre en gage ment pre ter per feet cir cum ven tivc 

Be im burs^ ment rec on cile ment com pre ben siv^ 

Sub as trin gent dis af firm ance con de seen siv^ 

Cor re spon dent Ef fer ves cence con tra fis sure 

con tra pun tist ef flo res cence con va les cenc« 

dis re spect fill In tur ges cencc ex can des cenc^ 

Gym no sper mous Ju ris pru dence in con sis tenc6 

Lith on trip tic Mul ti pres enc^ in ter cur renc^ 

Non con for mist non re sis tanc^ re tros pec tive 

However jusfly we may have cause to feel pro- 
voked, nothing can justify disrespectful conduct to a 
superior. In the case in which we are in fault, such 
cx)nduct only augments our delinquency^ and renders 
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reconcilement impossible. If we are clearly inno- 
cent, we should impute the ill conduct of our teachars 
or masters to an unfortunate effervescence of temp<^9 
which, if treated with respectful and patient nonr 
resistance on our part, may speedily subside; arid if 
they are worthy of their office and station, th<ur own 
jninds will, ere long, suggest to them the inconsis- 
tence of their conduct with the rules of propriety. 
Bad manners are, under all circumstances, tlie 
greatest disadvantage to ourselves. In the various 
contests of life of this nature, he wins who yields. 
Proper behaviour on our part places us upon the 
highest ground. This advice is, however, not incon- 
sistent with a firm and respectful defence of our 
conduct, whenever it is clearly defensible. 

Lesson 87. — Fourteen and fifteen letters. 

Tran seen den tal Dis en cum brance dis ap point ment 

Cir cum spec tive Su per cres cence In ter kaowl edg« : 

con de seen denc« su per strue tiv« cir cum stnic tive 

<;or re spon denc« Superstructure discontentment 

Young persons should acquire the habit of being 
punctual in their correspondence, and carefully retain 
it through life. Promptness in answering letters 
to our friends prevents the discontentment they 
justly feel from our neglect. Never, therefore, pro- 
crastinate the reply to a letter ; and make it a rulie, 
to answer it, if the subject of it allow, on the day 06 
which it arrives.' Be as comprehensive, and yet as 
brief, in your answer, as circumstances will admit : a 
very long epistle should, if possible, be avoided. Be 
also very circumspect in what you commit to writing, 
and especially to strangers. Remember that what you 
write remains for ever in the possession of another, 
and may some or other day, be made use of to your 
inconvenience. The great rule for safe correspondence 
is to have nothing to say but what is becoming and 
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honourable to yourself. The secrets of mankind 
relate to the worst parts of their character ; at the 
^sametime every act in life, even of the most indiffer- 
ent nature, should be prudent as well as virtuous. 

XiFSsoN 88. — From eight to twelve letters. Four 

syllahleSj accented on the last. 
Char i ot eer Fel o de se Ul tra ma rine 

An i mad vert ad i po cere car i ca ture 

6ti per in tend ab er da vine si lie u lose 

a voir du pois De sid i ose cov e nan te^ 

Leg er de main Bee i ta tive £1 e cam pane 

sti per a bound si li gi cose re cog ni zee 

Mis ap pre hend rhod o mon tade Te neb ri cose 
mis tep re sent su per in duce auc tion eer 
mis un der stand fan far o nade mi^ ni on ett^ 

mul ti pli cand In op por tune mil lion aire 

Let me ever take due care neither to misapprehend 
another person's meaning, nor to misrepresent it to 
others. Society superabounds with mischief arising 
from the neglect or transgression of these two rules. 
The evils of inadvertence are sometimes as dangerous 
as those of malignity itself. The man who consciously 
and wilfully misrepresents another's meaning or 
actions is nothing more than a pitifiil villain, who is 
sure to come to disgrace and rum. A frequent pre- 
text of such a person, when convicted of his baseness 
of heart, is, that he misunderstood your meaning. 

Lesson 89, — From nine to fourteen letters. Five 
syllables^ accented on the first. 

Ex pi a tor y nee es sar i ly pos tu la tor y 

Ad u la tor y liq ue fi a ble . Vit ri o la ted 

Lab or a tor y Prom is so ri ly vo Inn tar i ly 

Or di nar i ly Un du la tor y dil a tor i ness 

Mod i fi a ble Vet er i na ry dis ci plin ar y 

ex em plar i ly sol i tar i ly mon o syl la ole 

Jus ti fi a ble ar bi tra ri ly mul ti pli a ble 

lac er a tor y Ful mi na tor y per emp tor i ly 

Sep a ra tor y mol li fi a ble pol y syl la ble 
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Spi ri tu al ism dep re ca tor y mis sion a ry 
$pi ritu al ize Grat u la torj pen sidn ar y 

sub sul tor i ly Im pre ca tor y Ques tion ar y 
dis ci plin 9. ble lu cu bra tor y ra tion al ism 
e ro ga tor y mas ti ca tor y ra tion al 1st 

deid i ca. tor y sec on dar i ly sla tioil kr y 

ju di ca tor y spec u la tor y ac tion a ble 

ob li ga tor y lacA ry ma tor y cau tion ar y 

cir cu la tor y ac ces sa ri ness die tion ar y 

Rec ti fi a ble com mis sar i ship con scion a ble 

Crim i na tor y le gion ar y fac tion ar y 

cus to ma ri ly vis ion ar y fie lion ar y 

A dictionary of the English language, in which 
directions are given for spelling and pronouncing 
words, along with a fiill and accurate statement of 
their various meanings, is indispensable to the library 
of every young person. An error in orthography is 
disgraceful: to niispronounce a word stamps tis as 
illiterate or affected persons. The chief rules are to 
spell every word as it is ordinarily spelt by the best 
modem authors, and to protiounce every word as it is 
customarily pronounced by the best modern spleftkers. 
We should, also, be careful to use evei'y word in its 
usual sense. The utility of language consists in its 
"being the medium of mutual knowledge atnofig 
mfinkind; and we obviously frustrate this use in pro- 
portion as we arbitrarily deviate from the most 
general and best-established modes. 

'litssoN 90. — Nine letters. Five syllables^ accented on 
the second. 

Fi du ci ar y i tin e ra ry A er os co py Pe cu ni a ry 
Im ag in ar y O rig i nar y E lee tu ar y wax il i ar y 
im me di a cy Re sid u ar y ex ec u tor y o bit u ar y 

Let nie ever avoid imaginary views of all things. 
Though these may be mbre pleasing for a time to a 
false taste or a visionary mind than the bare reality 
of things, yet the latter is that which is alpne 
true, and also, in the end, the only useful. Let 
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me then be contented to see things as they are 
in every department. Truth and reality in every- 
thing will also ultimately give the highest and most 
permanent pleasure to the understanding. Imaginary 
views of things are the great source of all the follies, 
vices, and, consequently, the miseries of mankind. 
In pecuniary matters they are the alone source of ex- 
travagance. The fancy, when subjected to the rigid 
control of reason, may sometimes be a useful auxi- 
liary to the business and duties of life ; but, assuredlly, 
it is the most delusive of all guides, and the most 
tyrannical ^f all masters. 

Lesson 91. — -Ten letters. 

De fam a tor y in sil i en cy sub sid i ar y in im i cal ly 
de gen er a cy in sin u a tor Tu mul tu ar y in oc u la tor 
de pos i tar y in vet e ra cy U biq ui tar y i ron i cal ly 
de.pos i tor y in vi ta tor y Vo lup tu ar y Ne go ti a tor 
. £f lem i na cy ir ra di an cy A poth e car y Ve sic a tor y 
e pis to lar y Jus tic i ar y Co ag u la tor vo cab u lar y 
ex pe di en cy Le git i ma cy co ef fi ca cy de fi cien cy 
ex pos i tor y O rig i nal ly co op e ra tor ef fi den cy 
ex am i na tor Me rid i on al cu bic u lar y ir ra tion al * 
He red i tar y Pa tib u lar y de rog a tor y ju^ di dal ly 
II lit e ra cy Re pos i tor y e met i cal ly 6 ffi cial Ij > 
in ad e qua cy re sil i en cy episco pa cy o pin ion ist 
in cen di ar y re ves ti ar y ex cu sa tor y po si tion al 
in sid i a tor Sex ag e nar y in del i ca cy oc ca sijon al 

The word irrational means that which is not di- 
rected by reason,, or which is contrary to its dictates 
and suggestions. Hence irrational conduct means 
absurd conduct. Reason is the chief distinction of 
man, and is intended to be the great guide of his con- 
duct All the errors, vices, mistakes, and crimes of 
mankind, arise from the fact that they do not reason 
at all upon such parts of their conduct, or that they 
do not reason correctly. All good conduct is the 
result of sound reasoning and right judgment. It is 
an essential subsidiary to religion itself In ftU that 

f2 * 
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we say or do we should be able to give a good reason 
for our conduct, and should ever select the best rea- 
son. If we are even misled or mistaken when we do 
so, we shall at least have no cause to blame ourselves. 
The expediency of this advice will appear if we con- 
sider that a deficiency of good sense does often more 
mischief to mankind than the most absolute illiteracy, 
and that, in the experience of human life, we often 
sufier as much for our follies as we do for our vices. 
Let it, however, be carefully kept in mind, that in 
order to have and preserve a good and sound judg- 
ment in regard to our moral conduct, we must con- 
stantly and earnestly pray to God for the sanctifying 
influences of His Holy Spirit 

Lesson 92. — e jmd. 

A bom i nable in ex or a ble in vi ol a ble Co ag Q la ble 

£ yap o ra ble in ex pi a Ue ir rem e a ble co op er a ble 

ex u per a ble in ey i ta ble Re me di a ble in sa ti a ble 

II le yi a ble in im i ta ble re pu di a ble Un so ci a ble 

im ag in a ble in ya ri a ble O pin i a tiye Ne go ti a ble 

That there are many evils inseparable from our 
condition in the present Kfe is a fact verified in the 
experience of all mankind. Hereditary diseases, the 
occasional commotions of the elements, accidents, in- 
firmities, and poverty, constitute a cause of suffering 
to multitudes, and all must in their turn become vic^ 
tims to the insatiable grave. The existence of these 
evils is easily reconcileable with the Divine goodness, 
power, and wisdom, if we regard human life as a dis- 
ciplinary state, with a view to educate and prepare us 
for a better. At the same time, let it ever be borne 
in mind that the most intolerable sufierings endured 
by mankind are ever those which they bring upon 
themselves by their own irrational and vicious con- 
duet» Those who make an inviolable regard to truth 
and duty the rule of all their conduct, even in the 
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most trifling things, as well as those of the greatest 
importance, and on every imaginable occasion, may 
most certainly, and in proportion as they do so, pro- 
cure for themselves an exemption from this cause of 
the most poignant suffering, and may promise to 
themselves a comparatively easy and cheerful endur- 
ance of those evils which are inevitable. 

Lesson 93. — Eleven letters. 

De hor ta tor y me mo ri al ist ef fee tu al ly 

de nom i na tor Ob ser va tor y ex clam a tor y 

de pop u la tor os cil ]a tor y ex cul pa tor y 

di am e tral ly Pre lim i na ry ex pur ga tor y 

£ lu tri a tivf pre mou i tor y Ge nic u la ted 

e nun ci a tive pre par a tor y in can ta tor y 

e ras ti an ism pro nib i tor y in cli na tor y 

ex fo li a tire pro pri e tar y in cog i tan cy 

ex fo li a tare Re ser va tor y ir reg u lar ly 

ex hor ta tor y re trib u tor y La con i cal ly 

ex or bi tan cy Sti pen di ar y man du ca tor y 

ex plan a tor y sub or di na cy Nun cu pa tor y 

ex plor a tor y sub or di nar y ob jur ga tor y 

e quiv a len cy sup pos i tor y or bic u la tea 

ex tem po ra ry sua cip i en cy pro cu ra tor y 

Heb dom a dar y Co ad ju van cy re can ta tor y 

II lib e ral ly col leg a tar y re tic u la ted 

il lu mi na tor com min at or y de li cious ly 

im ag in a tiv^ con fed er a cy ex tor tion er 

im pe ri al ist con sol a tor y Fa mil iar ise 



in ap pe ten cy co par cen ar y in ten tion al 
in gen er a ted co tem po rar y pro fi cien cy 
in ser vi en cy con tin u al ly pro pi ti a ble 



in sin u a tiv« con ye ni en cy pro yi sion al 

in Vol un tar y co rym bi a ted suf fi cien cy 
Ma te ri al ise de clam a tor y Tra di tion al 
ma te ri al ism de cla ra tor y com mo tion er 
ma te ri al ist dis cu bi tor y con di tion al 

Extemporary speaking strictly means the discourse 
or speech delivered without preparatory study. Such 
a mode of delivering one's sentiments is highly dan- 
gerous ; for the speaker is ever liable either to omit 
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things which are essential to his purpose, or to say 
things he may repent of afterwards, or to deliter his 
oration irregularly and in a disordered manner. Tho«»e 
who have made the greatest proficiency in speakiig' 
extempore, as it is caDed, will always he found t6 
have bestowed as much pains upon wlmt they in^ 
tended to say as if they had committed it t<!^ writing, 
or, what is far more probable, they have «ictually doxie 
so. It is, we may be certain, an unalterable law;^ 
of the present state of man,, that nothing really good^ 
or great cftn be effectually done ot) achieved without 
preliminary labour, and to an extent commensurate 
with the intrinsic value- of any production. 

Lesson 94. — e final 

He red i ta ble in satu ra bl& Vi tu per a ble 

H lim i ta ble in sep ar a ble: Co op,er a tiv^ i 

im mem o ra ble insuperable E rad i ca tivtf 

indubitable irreparable Defat'i gable 

in sen er a ble ir res o lu ble im med i ca ble 

in bab i ta ble Jus ti ci ar ble in navi garble 

inestimable* Me die in a ble irrevocable 

in her it a ble Par tic i a ble re cot er able 

innumerable Be mane ra ble re cu per a ble 

Effeminacy means the voluntary adiniasioni oi* 
assumption on the part of a man of the quaiities 
which are appropriate in a female only, whether is 
regard to dress,. language, manners, or style of writing;. 
Nothing is mor^e intolerable or irrational The sex^ 
maintain, dieiir genuine dignity only when they pre? 
serve those manners which inseparably beloug.to each 
of them respectively. Nothing more effectually dfrr 
grades either of them than the confosion of these 
indubitable distinctions. At the same time it should 
be remembered by the one, tliat feminine delicacy 
does not consist in helplessness, and by the other; 
that rude and vulgar manners do not constitute man* 
liness of demeanour. 
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Lesson 95. — Twelve letters. 

Ab bre vi a ture Ster nu ta tor y in con so nan cy 

an ath. e ma dze sub or di nan cy in con ti nen cy 

De op pi la tive sub ser vi €n cy in dec or ous ly 

dis pen sa tor y Tri fis tu lar y iti ter ro ga tor 

dis til la tor y Com men da tor y Me te or os cope 

£x titi^y a sa t^d con com i tan cy pa cif i ca tiye 

ex tray e na ted con dem na tor y pre ju di c|i tor 

II Kt er a ture con fir ma tor y pre ec cu plan cy 

il lu mi na tiye con na tur al ly pre yar i ca tor 

im per ti nen cy con ser ya tor y pii rif i ca tiy« 

in aes* i nent ly con tem po rar y re cu per a five 

in differ en cy con tiii u a tiye re yiy i fi cate 

in flam ma tor y con trib u tor y sie nif i can cy 

in tel li gen cy den tic u la ted vn cul tiva ted 

in tem per an cy dis cal ce a ted pro fes sion al 

in ter pd la tor dog mat i cal ly pro por tioii al 

Ne ces si ta ted ex cog i ta tiye af fee tion ate 

Pre cip i tan cy ex cru d a tiye com mis sion er 

pre dom i nian cy ex cm ci a ting con di tioh ar y 

pre ser vji tor y ex tray a gan cy con di tion ate 

mo thon.o tar y Her met i cal ly prac ti tion er 

xbe mu ner a tiye hii^ tor i cal ly fran sil ien cy 

^ A conservatory is a place constructed somewhat in 
tiie maqner of a green-nouse, but more spacious and 
elevated, and finiisbed in a neater and more perfect 
inanner ; being designed for containing and preserv- 
ing the more, rare and curious exotic plants, as well: 
as fer affording anausement by being provided with 
walks laid with some ueat material, according to the 
taste of the proprietor, in a serpentine or other irre- 
gular manner. The sides, ends, Qr.roo& are forn^ed. 
with glass like the green-house, in. order to admii 
light freely, and at the same time to protect the: 

Elants. A conservatory, is not synonymous with a green- 
ouse, The essential difference consists in this par- 
ticular, that in the latter the trees or plants are either 
in tubs or pots, and placed on stands or stages through 
the winter till they are removed into some sheltered 
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spot in the summer ; while in the former, the ground 
plan is laid out in beds and borders, made of the 
nnest prepared soil or other earthy materials that can 
be procured, three or four feet in depth, in which the 
trees and plants, taken out of their tubs and pots, are 
regularly planted, in the same manner as hardy plants 
in the open air. A conservatory is of great value toft 
its subserviency to the study of botany. 

Lesson 96, — e JincU. 
De ter min a ble in hos pi ta ble in cal cu la ble 
dis rep u ta ble in suf ler a ble in com par a ble 
Im meos ur a ble in tel li ^b le in cor n gi ble 

im men sur a ble in ter nun a ble in ex pli ca ble 
im pen e tra ble in yuI ner a ble in ex tri ca ble 
im per for a ble Un char i ta ble in yes ti ga ble 
im per ish a ble Com mem or a ble ir ref ra ga ble 
in dis pu ta ble com mis er a ble Sa crif i ca ble 
in dis so lu ble com mu ni ca ble Vit rif i ca ble 

Obscurity in a writer or speaker generally arises 
from his either having no meaning whatever in his 
own mind, or not understanding his subject What- 
ever a person clearly understands himself, he can 
always make intelligible to others. If a person's 
statements are inexplicable, he must either be incom* 
petent to treat upon the subject, or must be actuated 
by a wish to render his meaning impenetrable by 
others. These indisputable maxims apply to great 
multitudes of speakers. Obscurity of style also arises 
from the temptation most young writers experience 
to pay more attention to their language than to Iheir 
ideas. Sense is immeasurably superior to mere 
sound. 

Lesson Q7* — Thirteen letters. 

De men stra tor y in tem per a ture Re frig er a tir^ 

de ter min a iive Pre des ti na tor Sep ten tri on al 

In tel li gen cer pre lim i nar i«s Un prec e den ted 

ID tem per a ment pre pon der an cy dis Ron our a ble 
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in ter pret a ble . cor rob o ra tive . par tic u lar ize 
Con cu pis cib le Ex pec tor a tiv^ pre fig ur a tive 
im prac ti ca ble Fan tas ti cal ly re pub li can ism 
eom mem or a tive il lacA ry ma ble so phis ti ca tor 
com men su ra ble im prac ti ca ble pro por tion ate 
eon glu ti na tor Jus tif i ca tive per fee tion ate 

There is a native sense of honour in the human 
lliiud which often operates as an effectual preservative 
of our virtue, and which ought to be cherished by us 
as an inestimable endowment of our nature. It in- 
fluences the conduct in too many ways for us to 
particularize. But, in a word, the man in whom it 
habitually prevails, scorns to take a mean advantage 
even of an enemy. He neither utters nor listens to 
defamatory laaguage ; is incapable of betraying confi-* 
dence even on the slightest occasion ; all his ideas are 
exalted and upright, and his feelings pure. Vice is 
folly, which may be repented of and foi^given both by 
God and man ; but a dishonourable action ai^es a 
base and incorrigible heart, incapable of any good- 
ness, and qualified for any corruption. 

Lesson 98. — Fourteen andjifteen letters. 

Con glu ti na tiv^ Pro eras ti na tor dis tern per a ture 
con tem per a ment prog nos ti ca tor In ter pre ta tive 
Dis crim i na tive dis tem per a ment dis ting uish a ble 

The procrastinator delays his duties, business^ or 
engagements till what he expects will be a more con« 
venient and agreeable season for them will arrive. 
The tendency to dilatoriness may sometimes be 
natural ; somietimes it is the result of iU health, and 
the absence of enei^. It is, however, much con- 
duced to by indolence or the undue love of ease. 
Whoever feels the tendency to this habit, should 
sedulously strive to counteract it without delay. It 
may soon be obviated by a little vigilance and exer« 
tion. The procrastinor by his neglect suffers his 
business to accumulate till the view of it overwhelms 

F 3 
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him with dismay, or becomes involved in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth of confusion. His infirmity or fault 
renders him a constant impediment to society. If he 
be wealthy, he will at best be useless, and most likely 
will become po«r ; if poor, he will infallibly remaia 
so as long as he retains his propensity for dielay. On 
the contrary, a prompt and punctual person, who has 
also a good method of business, will witk ease aud 
pleasure discharge an amount of engagemeftts^ and 
with ben^t to himself and advantage to all around 
him, ^hich seems perfectly unaccountable to the 
victim of dilatory habits. Such a person, if he unite 
diligence^ industry^ integrity, and temperance with 
has promptitude, rarely fails of attaining wealth and 
6iiiBe»06. 

Lesson 99. — Eight letters. 

A er ol o g7 £ thi o pi a Ne o ma ni a Ge o das ai a 
Di 6 nys i a e ti ol o gy Or a to ri o ex i gu i ty 

Ethiopia is the name given to all those countries 
of Africa which lie almost in a straight line from 
Eg^pt to the Cape of Good Hope. It is rather the 
anfiient and scriptural name for this vast region than 
liie fnodern ana more familiar. In former ages it 
was inhabited by different nations, who though never 
T%vf higU^ civilized, dwelt in cities, and erected 
temjdes and o&er edifices, had government and lawsi 
and the fame of whose progress in knowledge and the 
aok^ arts jitpread in the earliest age« over d consider- 
lible pa|!i; JdS the earth. The present inhabitants of 
this imxnense tract of coimtry are divided into Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans. The climate differs widdy 
in different portions, and though some attention is 
|)aid to agriculture in certain districts, the peo{4e are 
generally poor ; and, in regard to the arts and sci* 
mc^, ai^e inferior to almost all other nations. 
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Lesson 100. — Nine letters. 

Ab ys sin i a os te ol o gy el ix a tion Un e a tion 

an i mal i ty T^i^, er 11 i ty eny a na tion ine di a tion 

an i mos i ty Se ni or i ty em u la tion om i na tion 

as' si du i ty The o do si a e na ta tion on er a tion 

Bab. y lo ni a U nan im i ty en o da tion op er a tion 

Stt Q diec i mo u ni ta ri an ep u la tion Ka di a tion 

E bri OS i ty am big u i ty er u di tion sit u a tioi^ 

ep i ce di ran A "re op a gus es tu a tion Va ri a tion 

ep i cin i on Cn ri al i ty ev i ta tion vi ti a tion 

et y naol gy cu ri os i ty ev o iu tion vi o la tion 

Gen e al o jgy di a eo di urn ev o mi tion av o ca tion 

Id i op a thy id i oc ra cy ex il i tion eo al i tion 

in a bil i ty i con ol 6 gy ex pu i tion eo ri a tiop 

in fii so ri a Pat a go ni a ex n da tion ed u ca tion 

in ge nu i ty ab o li tion Fe ri a tiop el o cu tioa 

in sa ti e ty ad o ra tion fo li a tion em i ca tioa 

Mac e do ni a ad u la tion im i ta tion er o ga tib(i 

mu tu al i ty ad u na tion in an i tion e va ga tion 

moil ina m a ag i ta tion in tu i tion ev o ca tion 

Ne o lo gi an an i ma tion i so la tion ex e cu tion 

no to ri 6 ty ej u la tion it er a tion Vac u a tion 

Or a fo ri al el e va tion La ne a tion cor no psB ia 

Elocution means the art of speaking well. It ought 
npt tp be omitted as a branch of education. The 
term chiefly relates to the d^liveiiy of a public idis- 
ep^rse, speech, 5tc. The rjil^s foi: attaii^mg a good 
^locujiiqi^ ^re iu reality f^\^ anii simple. T^^ chief 
pf thef^ to endeavour to uiidei:stau(i what' we meau 
to say, anjd to be sincerg in the belief of it SiuQprity 
Xili secure a far moire effective (ieliyery than is opr^- 
.municabij^ by any rule^ of art. Thpn be a$ natural 
.^d unembaprassed as possi)ble ; aYoid defects rather 
than cidtjyfite beautie§. Everythijjg that is affected 
and formal excites disgust, ^huii the inaitatibn of 
any one. If you have to read or recite the sentiments 
of another person, speak in a manner as nearly a[s 
possible agreeable to the situation of the original 
vmter. In a word, be natural and sincere, and you 
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will not fail to command attention. All excess aad 
overstraining render a speaker ridiculous. 

Lesson 101. — Ten letters. 

Ab er ra tion Cin er a tion eb ul 11 tion in du ra tion 

ab ju ra tion De al ba tion e men da tion in hi bi tion 

ab so lu tion dec i ma tion em ol li tion in hu ma tion 

ad ju ra tion def a ma tion en ar ra tion in no va tion 

ad mi ra tion de f» da tion en er va tion in ti ma tion 

ad mo ni tion def i ni tion e rep ta tion in to na tion 

al ter a tion de li ba tion es ti ya tion ir re lig ion 

am bu la tion dem o li tion ex al ta tion ir ri ta tion 

am mu ni tion den i za tion ex hu ma tion in vi ta tion 

am pu ta tion den o ta tion ex or na tion in yo lu tion 

an he la tion den u da tion Fen er a tion in un da tion 

an no ta tion de po si tion fu tu ri tion Ju bi la tion 

ap pa ri tion dep u ra tion Gem i na tion Lac er a tion 

as pi ra tion dep u ta tion gen er a tion lap i da tion 

ay er sa tion der i ya tion Hab i ta tion lat i ta tion 

£s tim a tion des q la tion hes i ta tion lim i ta tion 

ex ci ta tion des u da tion Im bi bi tion Mac er a tion 

ex ha la tion det a na tion im mi nu tion maj o ra tion 

ex hi bi tion dey i ta tion im mo la tion med i ta tion 

ex pe di tion dey o lu tion im po si tion mod er a tion 

ex pi ra tion di la ta tion im pu ta tion mo du la tion 

ex po si tion dim i nu tion in cer a tion mu ti la tion 

ex ul ta tion diy i na tion in ci ta tion Nid u la tion 

A definition signifies such a description of anything 
as distinguishes it from all others that are merely like 
it. Thus the definition of a word means the full and 
clear description of the sense in which it is used. 
From the want of using the same words uniformly 
in the same senses, most of the disputes among man- 
kind arise. Difierent minds associate different mean- 
ings, or shades of meaning with the same words. 
Consequently, many disputants, after losing both their 
time and temper, find that for the want of a proper 
definition at the outset they have each been talking 
of difierent things. Mankind far more nearly agree 
with each other in their opinions than is generally 
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supposed upon all subjects that they really under- 
stand. It IS the inaccurate use of language tibat* 
originates debate and dissension. 



Nom i na tion 
nu mer a tion 
0]b du ra tion 
op pi la lion 
op po si tion 
or di na tion 
Pab u la tion 
pal li a tion 
per o ra tion 
pol i ti eian 

gp u la tion 
ic e ma tion 
rec i ta tion 
ref u ta tion 
rel ax a tion 
rel e va tion 
rep o va tion 
rep a ra tion 
rep e id tion 
rep u ta tion 
res o lu tion 
rev e la tion 
rev o lu tion 
ru mi na tion 
Sal i va tion 
sal u ta tion 
sem i na tion 
sep a ra tion 
sen o si tion 
aid er a tion 
Am u la tion 
spo li a tion 
ea pi na tion 
The o lo gi an 
tit u ba tion 
Vap o ra tion 
veg e ta tion 
ven er a tion 
UI cer a tion 
nn du la tion 



u sur pa tion 
vol i ta tion 
Ab rig i nes 
A bra ham i daa 
af fa bil i ty 
al i men ta ry 
ap o the o sis 
as sa foe ti da 
Dis a bil i ty 
£ las tic i ty 
el e men ta ry 
en ter ol o gy 
£p i me ni des 
e ry sip e las 
Fem i nal i ty 
flat u OS i ty 
fri a bil i ty 
fii si bil i ty 
Gen er al i ty 

gn er OS i ty 
om e op a thy 
Im be cil i ty 
im ma tu ri ty 
im mo bil i ty 
im po ros i ty 
in SI pidi ty 
in va lid i ty 
Ju ye nil i ty 
Lat er al i ty 
lib er al i ty 
lit er al i ty 
Min er al o gy 
mu ta bil i ty 
nul li hi e ty 
nu mer os i ty 
par ti al i ty 
per pe tu i ty 
phys i ol o gy 
pop u lar i ty 
ris i bil i ty 



sem i nal i ty 
Sex a ^es i ma 
sol vL bil i ty 
spe ci al i ty 
sen su al i ty 
sim i lar i ty 
tit u lar i ty 
tor tu OS i ty 
un de ni a ble 
u ni for mi ty 
vir tu al i ty 
vis i bil i ty 
vol a til i ty 
vol u bil i ty 
Al ex an dri a 
an ti no mi an 
Ba by lo ni an 
cer e mo ni al 
Cic e ro ni an 
di u tur ni ty 
£ leu sin i an 
£p i pha ni us 
e qua to ri al 
e qua bil i ty 
e qua nim i ty 
en than a si a 
hom o ge ne al 
im ma te ri al 
im me mo ri al 
in di vid u al 
Man ri ta ni a 
Max i mil i an 
O le ag i nous 
path o poi e a 
sen a to ri al 
u hi qua ri an 
ar ti n dal 
ben e fi cial 
fo li a ceous 
ven e fi cial 
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Alexandria, the ancient capital of Lower Egypt^ 
was built by Alexander the Great, and was atone time 
only second in reputation and grandeur to Home itsel£ 
It was adorned by Ptolemy Soter with an ^pa4^™y ^^ 
society of learned men which he established tbere^ and 
the library of which was augmented by succeeding 
princes of his race, till it comprised seven hu^ndred 
thousand volumes. When Alexandria was taken by 
the Saracens in the 642nd year pf the Christian era, 
this inestimable collection of books was burnt, at the 
dictate of a Mahometan fanatic named Omar. The 
reason he gave for this barbarous spoliation was that, 
" If," said he^ " the writings of the Greeks agree with 
the Koran, or book of God, they are useless, ^nd 
need not be preserved ; if they disagree, they s^re per- 
nicious, and ought to be destroyed.'* The sentence 
of destruction was executed with blind obedience; 
and science, literature, and even religion itself^ sus- 
tained the &tal loss of these treasures of ancient know- 
ledge. 

ItESfitON 102, — c and g hard. 

Ac a dem ^ cal di a bql i cal reg u lai; i ty 

an a lyt i cal ]di e tet i pal Sec u l§r i ty 

a re op a g^te |lu o d^c u pl^ Tur co if}§ ui ^ 

an a log i cal £p i dem i cal Unc tu os } t; 

an a torn i pal ep i sod i cal ab di ca tion 

angularity eremitical ^b ro ga tion 

Cap pa ^ a a ex e get i cal ac cu sa tipn 

ca ri at i des Gal li m^ tia al le ga jdo^ 

CO e qual i ty ge o dae ti cal <cap i ta tion 

CO e ta na oxia ge o pon i cal cir cu la tion 

CO e ter ni ty II le sal i ty po ap ta tidn 

con ti gu i ty in co lu mi ty cog i ta tion 

con ti nu i ty Joe u lar i ty co no ba tion 

cor di al i ty Me di oc ri ty co op ta tion 

cor nu CO pi 29 CE cu me ni cal cor o na tion 

cor DO re 1 ty or a tor i cal cu mu la tion 

cy clo pae di a Pe ri od i cal dec o ra tion 

De mo ni a cal Bad i cal i ty ded i ca tion 
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del e ga tion in da ga tion rad i ca tion 

der o ga ^b in di ca tion rec re a tion 

e loDg a tion ir ri ga tion rec u ba tion 

em i gra tiaa jac u la tion reg u la tion 

e rue fa tion^ Lev i ga tion rele ga tion 

ex cu sa tioa lor i ca tioa • rev o ca tion 

ex e era tion lo co mo tion u su cap tioa 

f^u r4 tios init i ga tion Ves i ca tion 

gla ci ^ tioft Nav i ga tion Zo o log i cal 

inch o action ec cu pa tioa co ri a oeous 

in cu bation pec u la tion Di o de tian 

The circulation of the blood was discovered by our 
immortal countryman, Harvey, about the year 1616. 
It is 90 derogation from his merits to admit, that 
some intimations of this theory axe to be found in 
ancient authors. But as he only can be said to dis- 
cover any fact or truth who proves it, so the reputa- 
tion of this discovery belongs to Harvey alone;. He 
was created physician to Charles I., and demonstrated 
the circulation before him in a living an,imal. That 
monarch, in order to facilitate the ans^fainicaj re- 
searches of Dr. Harvey; placed the deer of the royal 
parks at his disposal. The private character of mis 

Seat man is said to have been in every respect wor- 
y of bis professional reputation. 

Lesson 103. — Eleven letters. 

An ni ver sa ry ir re du ci ble pon der os i ty 

£t y mol o gist ir re fu ta ble pes si bii i jby 

er u bes cen cy Mar tyr ol o gy pre ma tu ri ty 

e^ an tiie ma ta O ne siph o rus rarab a bil i ty 

Fal U bil i ty op p«r tu ni ty Reg i proc i ty 

flex an im i ty or ni tbol o gy Sai va bil i ty 

flex i bil i ty Pal pa bil i ty sen si bil i ty 

Hos pi tal i ty par ti bil i ty sex a ges i mal 

Im mor tal i ty pas si bil i ty Tac i tur ni ty 

im per tu ni ty pel lu did i ty tan ^ bil i ty 

in sta bil i ty pen du los i ty tern po ral i ty 

in ter lu na ry per ti nac i ty ten e bros i ty 

in tre pid i ty pie ni lu na ry Ver sa bil i ty 
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ver sa tili ty e qui for mi ty pri mo ^ ni al 

an ti qua ri an e qui lat er al ra ti oc i nate 

tea si bil i ty e qui lib ri um su hi ta ne ous 

Genealogist fac i ne ri ous superficies 

gentilarian fiis ti la ri an supersedeas 

nom o ge ne ous ham a dry a des tes ti mo ni al 

im pro pri e ty hy per bo re an af fir ma tion 

mag is te ri al im ma te ri ate ap pel la tion 1 

o ri en tal ism in ter lu en cy ftp pro ba tioa :> 

o ri en tal ist in ter me di al ar bi tra tion > 

plira se ol o gy in ter mu tu al at tes ta tion 

spon ta ne i ty in ter nun ei o eel e bra tion 

ste re om e try in yen to ri al de bel la tion 

sump tu OS i ty mat ri mo ni al del i qua tion 

su per flu i ty mer i to ri ous dep er di tion 

tem e ra ri ous mil len a ri an dep lo ra tion 

trin i ta ri an min is te ri al dep lu ma tion 

Val en tin i an mul ti no mi al dep or ta tion 

a run din e ous mis eel la ne a dep re da tion 

Aus tral a si a o dor if er ous dep ra va tion 

Cer e mo ni ons om ni fa ri oua dep ri va tion 

Di a tes sa ron par ti cip i al de ter ra tion 

disobedient patrimonial detestation 

There is in every human soul an instinctive belief! 
in its own immortality, as appears from the conscious- 
ness of every heart, and from the universal prevalence 
of this doctrine in all ages. Whatever is instinctive ; 
is natural, and nature is tiie work of God, who never 
would have implanted this belief in our nature had it 
been delusive* The volume of inspiration amply con- 
firms this natural suggestion of the soul. Jesus Christ: 
has told us that ",thou5gh men may kill the body, they. 
cannot kill the soul," which therefore survives the 
death of the body ; His own last act was to commend*: 
" His spirit" into the hands of God. Nothing can 
shake these arguments, or add to their weight, in 
proof of the soiJ's immortality. 
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Dev as ta tion 
dis po si tion 
dis pu ta tion 
dis si pa tion 
dis so lu tion 
Em bar ka tion 
ex ant la tion 
ex tir pa tion 
ex hor ta tion 
ex pla na tion 
ex por ta tion 
ex til la tion 
Fas ci na tion 
fes ti na tion 
ful mi na tion 
Ger mi na tion 
Im por ta tion 
im pro ba tion 
im pro vi sion 
in K)r ma tion 
in qui na tion 
in qui si tion 
in spi ra tion 
in sti tu tion 
in ter ne cion 
Lam en ta tion 
Ian ci na tion 
1^ is la tion 
Man u mis sion 
roar mo ra tion 
mis ci ta tion 
mo les ta tion 
tnus si ta tion 
Non so lu tion 



Lesson 104. 

ob ser va tion 
ob tes ta tion 
ob um bra tion 
OS cil la tion 
OS ten ta tion 
Pal pi ta tion 
par tu ri tion 
pen e tra tion 
pel* du ra tion 
per mu ta tion 
pon der a tion 
pos tu la tion 
pi*e li ba tion 
pre mo ni tion 
pre mu ni tion 
prep o si tion 
pre ter i tion 
prof a na tion 
pro hi bi tion 
prop o si tion 
Re ad mis sion 
ref or ma tion 
ref re na tion 
rep ro ba tion 
res er va tion 
res pi ra tion 
res ti tu tion 
res to ra tion 
re tar da tion 
ret ri bu tion 
Sil i qua tion 
stim u la tion 
sub di vi sion 
sub le va tion 
sub li ma tion 



sub or na tion 
sup po si tion 
sup pu ra tion 
sup pu ta tion 
sur ad di tion 
sus ci ta tion 
sus pi ra tion 
su sur ra tion 
Ter mi na tion 
ter e bra tion 
trep i da tion 
trio u la tion 
trit u ra tion 
tru ci da tion 
Vac il la tion . 
ven di ti tion ' 
ven ti la tion 
ver ber a tion 
in feu da tion 
req ui si tion 
As ci ti tious 
Cin e ri tious 
ex pe di tious 
far i na ceous 
Hed er a ceous 
in flu en tial 
ir re li gious 
pen i ten ti al 
pon ti fi cial 
prej u di cial 
rev er en tial 
rhet o ri cian 
sap na ceous 
su per fi cial 
trib u ni.tial 



Ob li qua tion 

An irreligious state of mind is generally connected 
with vice. Our commonest observations on the ap- 
pearances of nature convince every reflecting and 
virtuous mind of the existence of a supreme and in- 
telligent First Cause. Our own conscience makes us 
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aware of the indissoluble relation which subsists be- 
tween the creature and the Creator, out of which relar, 
tion all the hop^s and duties of religion arise. Meau- 
while we experience and observe constant proofs of the 
moral government of God over mankind in the mise- 
ries he has caused to be associated with vice and the 
advantages and pleasures which are by his. appoint- 
ment connected With virtue. Every human soul is 
also imbtuedwith an instinctive foreboding of a future 
judgment. The man who pretends to call in question 
the truth of these principles, betrays the. corruption 
of his heart rather than shows the superior penetratioo 
of his mind. The most favourable probability re- 
specting bin^ is, that he is the victim of vanity, con(i; 
bmed with very superficial attainments. The. sage 
Locke gave the following testimonial to his regard ibr 
the Holy Scriptures : " It is a volume which h^ God 
for its author, truth without any mixture of. error for 
its matter, a^d the salvation of mankind for its 
object.** 

Lessqn 105.— c an4g hard. 



Al le gor i cal 
an ec dot i cal 
an ti typ i cal 
ap ol Ion i con 
ar cid pel a go 
ar is toe ra cj 
Car a van se ra 
cat e gor i cal 
eir cu lar i ty 
cor po ral i ty 
cred i bil i ty 
cul pa bil i ty 
E lee trie i ty 
e nig mat i qal 
eth o log i cal 
e vail gel i cal 
Her e mit i cal 
bom o let i cal 



Ich thy ol o ey 
im pO lit i car 
in fe eun di ty 
in eon sni i ty 
in ere du li ty 
in ju cun di ty 
in sec tol o gy' 
in ter cal a. ry 
Lar yn got omy. 
Mag nan im i ty 
man u fac tor y 
met pos CO my 
met o nym i cal 
moD o ton i cal 
mus CU lar i ty 
Oc to noc u lar 
on o man ti cal 
Pan e gyr i cal 



par a bol ical 
para doxi cal 
par a gog i cal 
par a^icali 
par a sitii.cal: 
pec ca bil i ty 
per spicui ty, 
prod i gal i ty 
prol e gom e na 
pu ri tan i cal 
pvr amidri cal 
Smg u lar i ty 
Trag i com e dy, 
Val e die tor y 
ver ti cal i ty 
au to mat i cal 
ac ri mo ni ous 
ar c^ ol gy 
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a the is ti cal the o log i cal com mi nu tion 

Brag ga da ci o the o ret i cal com mu ta tion 

CO e ter nal ly ac cep ta tion com pi la tion 

col um na ri an ac cla ma tion com po si tion 

com ma te ri al ac qui si tion com pu ta tion 

con spi cu i ty af fee ta tion con m ta tion 

con tra ri e ty ag gra va tion con se cu tion 

cur Ti lin e ar al ter ca tion con cu ha tion 

Dmi ter og a my ap pli ca tion con ge la tion 

di ft lee ti.cal as sig na tion con ju ga tion 

die ta to ri al ben e die tion con ju ra tion 

Go o met .ri cal cal ci na tion con no ta tion 

Her cu la ne um cal cu la tion con so U tion 

hi e rog ra phy cal e fac tion con vo ca tion 

Nic obi tans cas ti ga tion con vo lu tion 

oc to ed ri cal co ef fi cient cor po ra tien 

phys i og no my co hor ta tion cor ru ga ticm 

pot y ed ri cal col le ga tion crep i to tion 

pros o di a. cal col li ma tion cm ci fix ion- 

punc tu al i ty col lo ca tion cul mi na tion 

rec ti Ib.e ar col lo cu tion eul ti Ta tion 

Scan di na ri a com hi na tion de can ta tion 
sue ce da ne um com mi na tion dec la raa tion 

Sell-cultivation is the incessant duty of every 
human being throughout his whole, life tiU its cpnc}u* 
sion. Eduoation, in the highest, s^nse, is the greal 
object of our whole existence. We ought to ms^e 
acquisitions in knowledge and virtue as long: as.we^ 
live. But the great motive to self-cultivation ia a, 
belief ih the continuity of. our eadstence into anoth^r^ 
state of being*. liet me ev^r bear iu mind that dea.th; 
makesf no, otiier change^ in man th$n the dissolution, 
of the soul from the body, and that consequently uppu^ 
the condition of the soul at d^ath depends its happi% 
ness ill the state beyond: We shall carry with us alU 
our ideas, dispositions, and habits of mind ; and. as 
liiese are good or evil, they will constitute the means 
of our future enjoyment or misery* This doctrine, 
which is both highly consonant with reason and con* 
"Itrmed by the declaj:ation8 of the Scriptures, dictates 
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to US the necessity of a constant watchfulness over the 
inward character of our minds. We stand every 
instant on the verge of retribution. Every degree of 
good or evil disposition now acquired will influence 
our ftiture state and for ever. 

Lesson 106. — c and g hard. 

Dec la ra tion in can ta tion pror o ga tion 

dec li na tion in car na tion pros e cu tion 

dec ol la tion in cli na tion prov o ca tion 

dec ur ta tion inc re pa tion pub li ca tion 

dec us sa tion inc ul ca tion pimc tu a tion 

del ac ta tion in cur va tion Bar e fac tion 

del ec ta tion in dig na tion re can ta tion 

dep re ca tion in sti ga tion rec li na tion 

der e lie tion in f us ca tion rec og ni tion 

des e era tion Jac ti ta tion rec or da tion 

des ig na tion Lab e fac tion re cur va tion 

dis lo ca tion lu cu bra tion rep li ca tion 

£m bro ca tion MacA i na tion res ig na tion 

ex can ta, tion mad e fac tion Seg re ga tion 

ex cla ma tion mal e die tion spec u la tion 

ex cul pa tion mal e fac tion sub ju ga tion 

ex pec ta tion man du ca tion suf fo ca tion 

ex pli ca tion mor di ca tion Tep e fac tion 

ex pug na tion Ob jur ga tion tu me fac tion 

ex pur ga tion ob lee ta tion Vac ci na tion 

ex sic ca tion ob scu ra tion val e die tion 

ex tri ca tion oc cul ta tion vec ti ca tion 

Fee un da tion of fus ca tion yel li ca tion 

fill gu ra tion Pat e fac tion ven e sec tion 

Gran u la tion per co la tion vin di ca tion 

Si ber na tion per se cu tion Co es sen tial 

u mec ta tion pred i ca tion ef fi ca cious 

Im bri ca tion pre e lee tion e qui noc tial 

im pli ca tion proc u ra tion mecA an i cian 

im pre ca tion prop a ga tion sac ri fi cial 

There is a spurious species of generosity which is 
only prodigality in disguise. It consists in giving 
away what we possess in a lavish or indiscriminate 
manner. Under the show of magnanimity it is only 
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selfishness in another form, for it serves pnly to grati- 
fy a present passion for extravagance or excitement, 
to display our pride, or to indulge our love of dis- 
tinction. Persons who betray this propensity are 
generally wanting in self-government, and are even 
oftentimes deficient in moral principle. Whenever, 
too, we excite expectations in others from the same 
unworthy feelings, we are guilty of the same folly in 
another form. The truly generous man is he who 
unafiectedly does real good, and for the sake of 
goodness, to his fellow-man, proportionably to the de- 
mands of duty to himself and others. The love of 
singularity, or a taste for profiision, or an inclination 
to squander, ought not to be allowed to veil them- 
selves under the exculpation of generosity. Even 
virtue itself^ when carried to an excess, becomes vice 
and folly. 

Lesson 107. — Twelve letters. 

An thro pel o gy Rev i vis cen cy in ter ve ni ent 

Dis in her i son Sem pi ter dI ty Mo men ta ne o\3& 

Flam ma bil i ty sep ti lat er al mon o pet a bus 

Her e dit a ment su per em i nent mu cil ag i nous 

Hip po pot a mus su per na tur al mul ti fa ri ow& 

In ad ver ten cy su pra lap sa ry par ri ci di ous 

in de pen den cy Tem pes tiv i ty par si mo ni ous 

in ex pe di enc^ tes ta men ta ry Penn syl ?a ni a 

in ex pug na ble Xy ro bal sa mum Phil a del phi a 

in ter ja cen cy am phi the a tre pneu ma tol o gy 

in ter lu cen cy dis^b be di ence pol y pet a bus 

in tu mes cen cy il le git i mate pre ce da ne ous 

ir re sol ved ly in de fin i tude pres by te ri an 

Lon gi tu di nal in ter me di ate Quer e mo ni ous 

Met ro pol i tan 5r re move a ble rac e mif er ous 

min er al o gist ir re sis ti ble sal u tif er ous 

mul ti for mi ty des ul to re ous si mul ta ne ous 

mul ti lat e ral dis in gen u ous sop o rif er ous 

tnul ti plic i ty E qui pon di ous sub lap sa rian 

Per cep tiv i ty in de fea si ble sub ter ra ne an 

prin ci pal i ty in ter cip i ent su per an nu ate 
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su per cil i ous 
su per ve ni ent 
sup pe da ne ons 
tern po ^a ne ems 
dep Ian ta tion 

• dep re hen sion 
dis pen sa tion 
db qui «i tion 
dis ser ta tion 

' di^ til la tion 
dig( tri biT tion 
ex suf fla tion 
ex pro bra tion 
ex tra mis 6lon 
ex tra ver sion 
fer men ta tion 
il lus tra tion 
im per cep tiOn 
im plan ta tion 
in nam ma tion 
in spis sa tion 



ster nu ta tion 
sub sti tu tion 
su per sti tion 
su per Ten tion 
sua ten ta tion 
transu da tion 
ad sci ti tious 
ad van ta ^eous 
ad yen ti tious 
dis pu ta tious 
fur fur a eeous 
in tef sti ti al 
ir rep ti tious 
mis be ha viour 
Os ten ta tious 
per ti na cious 
pes ti len tial 
re per ti tious 
sat el li tious 
sub di ti tious 
trib u ni ttbus 



in stal la tion 

in ter cep tion 

in ter ces sion 

in ter mis sion 

in ter rup tion 

in ter ser tioa 

in ter ven tion 

in tro mis sion 

mal ver sa tion 

min is tra tion 

Tpier spi ra tion 

per tur ba tion 

pres en ta tion 

pres er va tion 

pros ti tu tion 

{H'ot es ta tion 

re as sump tion 

re im pres sion 

re plan ta tion 

rep re hen sion 

re tro ces sion 
The hippopofaimus, or river horse, as it is some- 
times called, is a huge unwieldy quadruped, "ii^hich, 
though it feeds upon vegetables, bears scarcely any 
resemblance to a horse. It inhabits the larger Tivers 
of Africa arid their margins. After the elephant, 
no. animal comes up to it in point of magnitude. At 
its full si^e it is about seventeen feet long and seven 
feet high, and its circumference fifteen. It required 
twelve oxen to draw one ashore that had been shot 
in a river above the Cape of Good Hope. The 
mouth when open is about two feet wide, and fiir- 
nished with forty-four teeth, some of them composed 
of superior ivory. The body is heavy and massive, 
and file legs very short The feet are furnished with 
hoois at the margin. The eyes, which are black, are 
small in proportion to the size of the creature. Its 
form is adapted to its aquatic mode of life, conse- 
quently it is not able to move fast upon land, and 
llieu be<5omes timid. The quantity of vegetable food 
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consumed by the hippopotamus is said to be enor- 
mous. The services rendered by it in the kingdom 
of nature is to clear the large African rivers from 
those vegetable remains which, if left to accumulate 
in those countries, where vegetation is surprisin^y 
rapid, would speedily choke up the passages, and 
turn all the flat lands into at least periodical marshes. 
The depredations committed by these huge herbi- 
vorous beasts during the darkness of the night in the 
gstrdens and rice-grounds, &c., render it necessary to 
prevent their too rapid increase. The most usual 
method of taking them is by pitfalls. Though so vast 
an animal it is otherwise harmless, and so timo- 
rous, that upon the slightest noise it plunges into the 
river, where it walks with the greatest ease at the 
bottom, occasionally putting up its huge head above 
the surface to blow or breathe. Its form, however 
clumsy it may appear on the land, is the most ad- 
vantageous that is possible to its mode of life in ti^e 
water. The vast strength of this animal would ren- 
der it one of the most formidable of terrestrial quad- 
rupeds, were its disposition ferocious. The distribu- 
tion of the hippopotamus seems to have been much 
more general m some former period of the earth's 
liistory than at present, since its fossil remains have 
been frequently discovered by geologists in Europe, 
and even in the neighbourhood of London. 

Lesson 108. — c and g luird. 

Ar ith met i cal dis con gni i ty by po thet i cal 

as tro log i cal £c cen trie i ty IcA thy oph a gi 

^ as tro nom i cal e lee trom e ter ich thy oph a gy 

' Bac chsL na li an em blem at i cal im me cha,n i cal 

, Chyl i fac tor y Glan du los i ty in ca les cen cy 

com men sal i ty Hec a tom py los in ter jec tor y 

' cos mo pol i tan hy per bol i cal in tro due tor y 

> Dem o crat i cal hyp o crit i cal Lex i cog ra phy 

diQ com mod i ty hy po stat i cal Math e mat i cal 
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met a phor i cal 
met a phys i cal 
myth o log i cal 
Ob tus ang u lar 
Path o log i cal 
Ue pro due tor y 
Sat is fac tor y 



scni pu loB i tv 
se le nog ra phy 
sem i cir cu lar 
sub jec tiv i ty 
SYS te mat i cal 
Tau to log i cal 
tel e scop i cal 
trag i com i cal 
trig on om e try 
Chris ti an i ty 
col o quin ti da 
con sis to ri al 
con spec tu i ty 
d«u ter OS co py 
gen eth li a cal 



FIVE SYLLABLES, 

e o graph i cal com men da tion 
com mi gra tion 
com par ti tion 
com pen sa tion 
com pli ca tion 
com pro ba tion 
com pur ga tion 
con cer ta tion 
con ere ta tion 
con cul ca tion 
con dem na tion 
con den sa tion 
con fir ma tion 
con fis ca tion 
con fri ca tion 
cong lo ba tion 
cong re ga tion 
con ser va tion 
con sti pa tion 
con sti tu tion 
eon sul ta tion 
con ver sa tion 



e rar chi cal 

his tri on i cal 

in tel lee tu al 

oc to pet a lovLS 

pyr o lig ne ous 

rec ti lin e ous 

sci en ti fi cal 

ste re og ra phy 

sue ce da ne ona 

the o crat i cal 

de ar tic u late 

re ca pit u late 

su per er o gate 

cAy 1 i fac tion 

cir cum ci sion 

cir cum fu sion 

cir cum ra sion 

clau di ca tion 

col la ti tious 

col li qua tion 

col luc ta tion 
Conversation, when properly conducted, is one o^ 
our highest and purest intellectual pleasures. It. 
serves to relieve the mind after the fatigues of severe 
mental or bodily exertion ; and is a means of gain*t 
ing much information in a way that is most easy and( 
pleasing to ourselves. Still few things require to be 
more carefully guarded, in order to gain and receive 
from it the highest advantage. The chief rules for 
conversation are these. We should allow others to, 
take an equal share in it, if they are inclined, with, 
ourselves : hence we should carefully avoid speaking 
too much at a time. We should avoid telling long 
stories or anecdotes. If we relate such things at all, 
they should be very short and very much to the pur- 
pose. Weshould keep a constant guard upon our> 
courtesy, or that respect which is due from every im^r 
man being to every other, but varying as to its degree< 
and mode of expressing it, according to their differ^aSj 
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rant, station, age or attainments. We should b^ 
most careful, if we find it necessary to contradict 
or to differ widely from the opinions uttered by 
those with whom we converse, or to rectify their mis- 
takes, that we do so in the least offensive manner. 
It is also needful to avoid everything like assumption 
of manner, as if we were instructing or advising 
others. Our manner ought rather to be that of one 
reminding another of something he has forgotten, 
than of teaching him what he does not know. Of 
course we must, on all grounds, avoid the indiscri-» 
minate condemnation of parties or bodies of men, 
whether political or religious, for the sake of the ill 
conduct of a few individuals among them ; and we 
should also avoid the expression of our aversion to 
sects, callings, or professions. This is not only illi- 
beral but dangerous, for we may ultimately discover 
that those with whom we converse, either themselves 
belong to, or are connected with others who belong 
to, the class towards whom we have been avowing 
our dislike. Above all things, we ought never to join 
fai that conversation which is slanderous or derogatory 
to the character of others. It is also essential that we 
maintain a constant view to integrity and truth. All 
tendency to display or affectation should be instantly 
checked : all inclination we may feel to be eloquent or 
fluent should be carefiiUy guarded, for it is at such 
moments that we are peculiarly liable to overstate the 
truth, omit important particulars, or to be guilty of ab- 
solute falsehood. We should also be careful that our 
conversation does not degenerate into argument and 
debate ; and when its tendency to do so appears, the 
subject should be skilfully changed, and generally by 
some pleasant remark which may divert the feelings 
which are becoming too excited. If an argument 
should arise, and appear likely to be properly con- 
ducted, it would be better to maintain our side by 

G 
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questions or suggestions as to any diflSculty we fed 
respecting the opinions of others, rather than by 
strong assertion. We should never argue for tibe 
mere sake of victory, but for the purpose of eliciting 
truth. We should even assent, as far as we can, to 
the opinions of others, to the utmost extent short of 
insincerity. In a word, let the pervading motive 
and feeling of conversation be to give and receive 
mutual pleasure and improvement, and we may 
always indulge it in moderation without fear w 
subsequent regret. 

Lesson 109. 

Ju ris die tion 

Liq ue fac tion 

lu bri fac tion 

Ob tree ta tion 

Pre cog ni tion 

pre di Tec tion 

pre gus ta tion 

prbc la ma tion 

prol ong a tion 

prop ug na tion 

pu tre £sic tion 

Kec ol lee tion 

re per cus sion 

re pro due tion 

re trac ta tion 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead cm 
the third day, according to his own repeated and clear 
predictions of that occurrence, is the grand confirmation 
of the truth of Christianity. He afforded those, who 
saw him the utmost possible sati^action of his reality 
and identity. Neither had the Apostles and disciples 
any imaginable motive to deceive mankind by the pro- 
clamation of this fact. Poverty, ignominy, and deatib, 
were the only compensation for doing so they could 
jiropose to themselves in this world, and condemuft- 
tion in the next. They have also taught us, under 



Con fi den Hal 
eras ti na tion 
Det rune a tion 
dis af fee tion 
Frig i fac tion 
Im me thod i cal 
im per fee tion 
im preg na tion 
in eras sa tion 
in cms ta tion 
in sur rec tion 
in tel lee tion 
in ter clu sion 
in ter jec tion 
in tro due tion 



res ur rec tion 
re tro due tion 
Sat is fac tion 
ster CO ra tion 
stu pe fac tion 
sup pli ca tion 
Ter re fac- tion 
tor re fac tion 
trie li na tion 
trip li ca tion 
cap pi la ceous 
col la ti tious 
con tu ma cious 
mer e tri cious 
proY i den tial 
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the authority of their own inspiration and miracles, 
that the resurreetion of Jesus Christ is the pledge and 
inlaroduction to our own. The power that made us, 
therefore, will assuredly raise us from the putrefaction 
<rf the grave, and reunite such particles of the body 
consigned to the sepulchre as may be necessary to 
transmit identity to a new and spiritual body, free 
f|[rom all the imperfections of the present, and adapted 
^t^ the agency and enjoyment of our immortal souls. 
Keither does the doctrine of the resurrection involve 
any greater difficulty to our conception than creation, 
and our belief of it is materially assisted by the illus- 
trious instances with which the natural world abounds 
of the reproductory power of tibe Almighty, Let 
me, however, recal to my recollection, as often as I 
hear or read of the resurrection of the dead, that a 
glorious, immortal, and incorruptible body is held 
forth in Scripture as the hope of the righteous only. 

Lesson 110. — Thirteen letters. 
An thro poph a gi Gem el lip a rous dis pro por tion 
Del i ques cen cy in stan ta ne ous fre quen ta tion 
£f flo res cen cy met al lif er om m ter sper sion 
mis eel la ne ^us 



e qui pon der ant 
Hy dro ceph a Ins 
hy per bol i form 
Pre ter nat ur al 
Quad ra ges i mal 
quad ri lat er al 
qnin qua ges i ma 
ses qui lat er al 
sup pie men ta ry 
dis sim il i tude 
e qui pon der ate 
In de ter mi nate 
pri mo gen i ture 
3u per em i nence 
dis sen ta ne ous 
e qui pon der ous 
ex an the ma tt^us 



mul ti tu di nous 
pen ta pet a bus 
pres en ta ne ous 
pu sil Ian i moos 
sub ter ra ne ova 
su per flu i tant 
Um bel lif er ous 
Fru men ta ceous 
in suf fi cienc^ 
in ter mar riage 
mem bra na ceous 
mul td pli cious 
stel la ti tious 
sub rep ti tious 
su per sti tious 
sur rep ti tious 



mis per sua sion 
mis pro por tion 
pre pos ses sion 
pre ter mis sion 
pros ter na tion 
sdn til la tion 
se ques tra tion 
Trims mu ta tion 
trans pi ra tion 
trans po si tion 
dep re hen si ble 
im mar ces si ble 
im per cep ti ble 
im per sua si ble 
ir re prove a ble 
ir re trie va ble 
Rep re hen a ble 
o2 
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Superstition may be defined as extravagant devo- 
tion, or religion wrongly directed or conducted. It 
most frequently manifests itself in false and abjeet 
notions of the Deity, or in gloomy, groundless fea» 
of preternatural beings, and in the absurd rites and 
customs which those notions naturally produce. Ge- 
nerally speaking it is the effect of a pusillanimous 
mind, combined either with ignorance, or with Ae 

Serversion, through infirmity, of religious knowledge 
ometimes it originates in even a sound judgment 
soured by a splenetic temper. Superstition has been 
productive of the most ridiculous, cruel, and immonil 
actions that ever disgraced the annals of human 
nature. It is the inexhaustible source of religious 
persecution. In general, all those feelings and actions 
may be denominated superstitious in which there is a 
disproportion between them, and the causes or reasons 
from which they arise, leading us to superfluous belief 
or conduct We ought ever to be on our guard 
against its inroads upon ourselves, which are often at 
first nearly imperceptible, for, when it gains the 
ascendancy, it rules the mind and heart widi an iron 
hand 

Lesson 1 1 1. — c and g hard. \ 

Ar is toe ra tism hyp o cAon dri al pyr o tecA ni cal 
at mo spher i cal In sig nif i cant Stes an og ra phy 
CAron o log i cal in con sis ten cy syl lo gis ti cal 
cli mac ter i cal in ter cap su lar sym pa thet i cal ~ 
con fra ter ni ty Lex i cog ra pher ^pnp to mat i Cal ' 
con tra die tor y Met a gram ma ton Tris yl lab i cal 
con tra ni ten cy mi cro scop i cal typ o graph i cal 
con va les cen cy mul ti cap su lar cir cum am bi ent 
IHs con for mi ty Non con for mi ty col lee ta ne ous 
Ep i gram ma tist Par a cen tri cal con sang«uin i ty 
en cAa ris ti cal par a lei lo gram con sen ta ne cms 
Hem i spher i cal par en thet i cal con ter ra ne ous 
hy dro stat i cal per pen di cu lar cor ym bif er ous 
by per crit i cal phil o soph i cal deu ter og a mist 
hyp o cAon dri ac prob le mat i cal dis com mo di ous 
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sx sans iiin e ous 
Gtram i niv o rous 
mluc ti mo ni our 
gur gu, meu ta tive 
ex com mu ni cate 
im pre ju di cate 
im pro lif i cate 
in ter roe a tiv^ 
%;ir cum due tion 
eir cum vec tion 
cir cum ven tion 
com pre hen sion 
con ae seen sion 
con fla gra tion 
con quas sa tion 



con stel la tion 
con ster na tion 
con tem pla tion 
con tra die tion 
con tra yen tion 
con tree ta tion 
in ter June tion. 
in tro gres sion 
in tro spec tion 
mis con cep tion 
pre con cep tion 
Ke com pres sion 
ret ro gres sion 



Strang u la tion 
sub in gres sion 
trans lo ca tion 
an ti chris tian 
col lee ti tious 
com men ti tious 
com pro vin cial 
con due ti tious 
con sci en tious 
con se quen tial 
per spi ca cious 
ster CO ra ceous 
in com pos si ble 
in con cet va ble 
ir re claa ma ble 



ret ro spec tion 
spar ge fac tion 

Superstition often invades the most conscientious 
minds: when, unless counteracted by a powerful 
judgment, it produces its most destructive ravages. 
The consternation, timidity, and outrage then pos- 
sibly induced, furnish no insignificant item in the 
catalogue of human crime and misery. The most 
inconceivable absurdities are believed by the mind 
under its control. We may lay it down as a maxim, 
that in proportion as the argumentative powers are 
feeble, the credulity becomes strong. The super- 
stitious mind is impatient of contradiction, inacces- 
sible to argument, and excommunicates from its 
sympathies all the most obvious and irrefi^able 
deductions of the reason ; and what is worse, it is 
prone to anathematize or contemn all who do not 
participate in its extravagances. Its eccentricities, 
unless dangerous to the community, should be treated 
with condescension. Like other forms of mental 
aberration, it will either become permanent and irre- 
claimable, or decline when it has reached its climax. 

Lesson 1 12. — Fourteen and fifteen letters. 
Su per ex eel lent su per pon der ate 

Bep re sen ta tiv^ Ter e bin thi natQ 
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E qui pon der ance trans fre ta tion 

su per flu i tance trans plan ta tion 

tran sub stan ti ate trans por ta tion ^ 

Mul 1i sil i (^lums Met a gram ma lism 

In dk cerp ti ble ther mo met ri cal 

ir re proach a ble Cir cum am bu late 

Quad ri syl la ble con tro ver ti ble 

trans for ma tion cir cum spec tion 

However unsuitable our position may be to our 
wishes, it rarely includes oDstacles that are utterly 
insurmountable to good sense, resolution, and perse- 
verance. Every situation in life is attended with 
son>e advantages and some evils, and our most pru- 
dent course is to avail ourselves as much as possible 
of the former, and to avoid or ameliorate the latter. 
Industry and an irreproachable conduct will ultimately 
receive their due value. Patience and resignation, 
to inevitable evils disarm calamity, and transubstan- 
tiate the afflictions arising from tJiem into the most 
vi^luable blessings. No degree of superfluity will' 
make an ill-regulated or ambitious mindf happy. 

Lesson 1 13. — c cmd g luird. 

CAron o gram ma tist Dis con tin u axice 

cos mo graph i cal dis con re ni ence 

con tra m oi cate cir cum scrip tion 

Teh thy og ra phist con sub stan ti ate 

hen CO pmeg ma cy com pre hen A ble 

Pa ren cAy ma tous con tro ver ti fale 

Or tho graph i cal de phleg ma tioD 

par a phras ti cal Mis con struc tion 

phil an throp i cal su per scrip tion 

pho to gram ma ton trans mi gra tion 

See no graph i cal dr cum stan tial 

Tet ra gram ma ton con tra die tiotis 

dr cum nav i gate cir cum stan ti ate 

con sang uin e ous Quin quar tic u lar 
Circumstantial evidence is frequently all that we 
can obtain for the truth or falsehood of an accusation 
in a court of justice ; and though from its very nature 
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it is liable to misconstruction, yet we may safely 
believe that the condemnation of a perfectly mnocent 
person is an exceedingly rare event Seldom indeed, 
we may rest assured, is the experience or discrimi- 
nation of the judge, or the dispassionate opinion of 
a jury wholly mistaken. There is an involuntary 
impression made upon the mind in listening to a 
recital of facts respecting their real nature, which is 
almost always correct. Hence the attempt to deceive 
mankind in general, and especially in a court of 
justice, is a hopeless undertaking. It is also the 
glory of English jurisprudence, that in cases of an 
equiponderance of circumstantial evidence, the verdict 
of acquittal is uniformly returned by the jury. 

Lesson 1 14. — From eight to sixteen letters. 

I^a o di ce a ex per i men tal di a pho ret ic 

A has u 6 rus par a cen te ais en co mi as tic 

Ar i ma thae a Pel o pon ne sus Hi e ro §lyph ic 

In a mo ra to ad min is tra tor No so poi et ic 

Ka ti on a le im pro pri a tor pac if i ca tor 

ab bre vi a tor Met a mor pho sis per i pa tet ic 

ad a man te an par a phre ni tis Wth ag o re an 

a man u en sis Su per a bun dant a lex i phar mic 

an a dip lo as Tem per a men tal ant ap o plec tic 

Ep i pho ne ma ad min is tra trix Ec cle si as tes 

in sid i a tor daf fo down dii ly ec cle si as tic 

rec i ta ti vo bu per in ten dant en thu si as tic 

Ar is to bu lus «u per a bun dance ep i gram mat ic 

De aid e ra turn su per in ten dance he li o cen trie 

Deu ter o nom y an thro pomorphismin ter lo cu tor 

di a pho re ris an thro po mor phite Jus tif i ca tor 

E pam i noa das Ep i cu re an mid ti pli ca tor 

la bi o den tal id i o mat ic On^ ro crit ic 

Pros o po poe ia Iph i gen i a pol y a cou stic 

vi ol on eel lo as ar a bac ca sac ri fi ca tor 

Gen ti an el la Con tin u a tor Thes sa lo ni ca 

an a mor jdie sis Cor i o la nus the o re mat ic 

de ter mi na tor a cat a lec tic Ver si fi ca tor 

£ paph ro di tus cAil i a e dron an ti ne phrit ic 
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an ti spas mod ic dy nee pho ne sis su per in cum' bent 
pa £hog no mon io an ti con vul siv^ leu co phleg mat ie 
Con Stan ti no pie char ac ter is tic pre ter im per feet 
hV per sar co sis cir cum fe ren tor con tra dis tinguish 
]HeD u cAad nez zar me temp sy cAo sis pre ter plu per feet 
pred i ca men tal ob stu pe fac tive sar sa pa rif la 7 : 
ste re o grap hie sten to ro phon ic Sy ro cAal da id 

The word hieroglyphic technically means a synibol 
or figure used among the ancient Egyptians as the 
representative for an idea or object. The most an- 
cient remains of Egypt abound with hieroglyphics, 
which some suppose to have been the original method 
of writing among that and other nations also of an- 
tiquity. Probably most of the letters of the English 
alphabet were originally hieroglyphics ; that is, each 
of them was a rude characteristic of some natural 
object. The rationale of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
has been partly acquired, and the meaning of some of 
these inscriptions has been consequently deciphered* 

Lesson 1 15. — Eleven to fourteen, letters. /Sw? st/I- 
lables^ accented on the second, 

O pin i(m a ted ex pes tu la tor y con grat u la to ry 
De nm bu la tor y ex traor di nar y Sac rif i ca tor y ? 
Ex ul eer a tor y pos ses sion ar y sig nif i ca tor y 
He red i tar i ly pro ces sion iar y pa cif i ca tor y 
o pin ion a tiva pro fes sion ar y pu rif i ca tor y 
Pro ba tion ar y re ver sion ar y con fee tion ar y • 
Re fri ge ra tor y e jac u la tor y dis ere tion ar y •; 
Tra di tion a ry Con eil i a tor y con ces sion ar y , 
ex ter mi na to ry re eu per a tor y con fes sion ar y 
de Yo tion al ist con fan u la tor y con grat u la tor y 
A self-opinionated person means one who is at* 
tached to his own opinion irrespective of any argu- 
ments or reasons. Instead of preserving his mind 
open to conviction, he exercises a discretionary powey 
over any degree of evidence that can be oflfered. The 
most unquestionable facts make no impression upon 
his mind. The tenacity of an opinionative person is 
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generally proportionable to the opposition he en^ 
counters. Conciliatory measures seldom soften his 
•determination. The best plan is to leave him in the 
undisturbed possession of his obstinacy, and to the 
experimental demonstration which ne ultimately 
brings upon himself of his own headstrong perversity. 

Lesson 116.— From ten to sixteen letters^ accented on 
the thirds 

Dom i oil ia ry rev o lu tion ism in ter rog a to ry 

At ra pil a tor y rev o lu tion ist ir re cov er a ble 

Ne o lo gi an ism su per em i nen cy cir cum am bi en cy 

Bes i den ti ar y su per sa li en cy cir cum loc u tor y 

.Sep tu ag en ar y e qui pon der an cy cir cum nav i ga ble 

su per nu mer ar y in sti tu tion ist His tri on i cal ly 

Vat e tu di nar y db pro por tion ate hyp o crit i cal ly 

Ir re me di a ble in ter cal a ry by po that i cal ly 

El ee mos y nar y Co ef fi cien cy rec om men da tor y 

il le git i ma cy cac o cAym i cal ly con tra die tor i ly 

in ter me di a cy . de ca cu mi na ted by dro stat i cal ly 

ir re plev i a ble in de fat i ga ble The o log i cal ly 

Pen i ten ti ar y in ter loc u tor y con sti tu tion al 

Valetudinary means habitually sickly and weak in 
health. When such a state arises from oonstitutiona.1 
unsoundness, or from hereditary causes, it is generally 
irremediable. Much, however, may be done by ab* 
st^miousness and regularity of living to obviate its ill 
effects. Many instances are on record of invalids who 
by such methods have abridged much of the incon- 
vtoiency of their disorder, and have . attained an 
extraprainary longevity. Ill health in other cases 19 
generally Ae result of our own indiscretions. 

Lesson ' 1 17. — Ten ktters, 

Al ien a tion e ra di a tion In i ti a tion 

E ma ci a tion e vac u a tion Hom oe o me ri a 

The alienation of heart from us of a truly faithful 
friend is one of the most painftil afflictions of human 

g3 
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life. It ought to be attended by a most faithfuT 
inquiry into our own conduct and manners. AI-] 
tibough perhaps it is vain even to expect to recover 
his lost regard, tiie result may be so mr profitable iif 
it induce us to watdi against some faults m ourselvea^ 
fi>r the foture. The way to prevent the recurrence 
of such incidents is to act with uniform kindness, 
propriety, and uprightness to all our iriends, so diai' 
their alienation from us may be clearly the result of 
their own fickleness. Alienation is mudi oftener 
caused by minor improprieties of conduct than any 
great errors : such, lor instance, as a want of main- 
taining that respectful and becoming manner, and in 
regard to the minutest particular, which no length or 
closeness of intimacy may or ought to dispense with. 

Lesson 118.^ — Eleven letters. 

A be ce da ri an ex an i ma tbn Bib li o ma ai a 

hs^ e de mo ni a ex am i na tion el i gi bil i ty 

Mes o po t^ mi a ex fo U a tion di a pha ne i 1y 

Par a no ma si a ex es tu a tion Fa mil i ar i ty ^ 

a bom i na tion ex on er a tion ho mo ge ne i ty 

a^ fil i a tion ex pa ti a tion im i ta bil i ty 

al le vi a tion ex ten u a tion im pet u os i ty 

as so ci a tion Ha bit u a ticii in fe ri or i ty 

at ten u a tion hu mil i a tion ma te ri al i ty 

BU2& il i a tion Im ag i na tion me di a tor i al 

E lab o ra tion im me a bil i ty me te or ol o gy 

e lap i da tion in e bri a tion mu !i e bri e ty 

e lie i ta tion in &t u a tion O ri en tal i ty 

e lim i na tion in sin u a tion o ri^ i nal i ty 

e la ci da tion ir ra di a tion pe n od ic i ty 

e mac er a tion me li or a tion So ci a bil i ty 

e nu mer a tion O rig i na tion su pe ri or i ty 

Di mid i a tion Be it er a Hon Na tion al i ty 

e nun ci a tion re tal i a tion no tion al i ty 

e Yap o ra tion re pu di a tion o be di en tial 

ex ag i ta tion ar te ri ot o my ra tion al i ty 

The imagination is that feculty of our minds which 
of all others most needs to be kept under the gui4- 
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ance of our reason, otherwke it is certain to mislead 
or torment us. Thus it is the imagination which 
iovests vice with ideal pleasures and advantages, which 
when we pursue them end in an inevitable humilia- 
tion, disappointment, and wo. It creates groundless 
fears, and thus deters us from the pursuit of excel* 
lence, or it inflates the mind with false notions of our 
own superiority, and thus disinclines us to make the 
requisite exertions. The unrestrained indulgence of 
this faculty places the mind in a state resembling that 

Sroduced by inebriation or by insanity itself. The 
etermination to act in all thmgs agreeably to good 
sense and sound judgment is the commencement and 
preservative of all genuine worth and respectability 
of character. 

Lesson 1 19» — c and g hard. 
Co ag u la tion e nu de a tion Va ri e ga tion 

CO op er a tion e rad i ca tion Ag o ni om e*ter 

De 1 fi ca tion ex co ri a tion co mi ti al i ty 

Ed i fi ca tion In oc u la tion in cu ri os i ty 

e mac u la tion Ne go ti a tion Pe eu li ar i ty 
e jac u la tion id i o mat i cal ac a de mi dan 

Superiority and inferiority are tenns frequently 
applied to mankind, and especially relate to their 
social condition. In respect to all the essential pro- 
visions for present and future happiness, mankind 
stand upcm a perfect equality. In certain other less 
important particulars, some men are decidedly su* 
perior to others ; such as stature, strength of body or 
of mind, wealth, the opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge, and an inclination to obtain it. Out of these 
diversities, the present inequalities of society arise, 
and being founded in nature, it is plain that the dis- 
tribution of mankind into different classes, in r^ard 
to their earthly condition, is agreeable to the wiil of 
the Almighty. Nevertheless, let me ever remember 
that in a mcnral sense superiority attaches to no class^ 
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but depends upon the voluntary exertions of the io- 
dividual himself in any station, and that it is attaiii- 
able to an equal extent in all grades of human life. 
It is also important to bear in mind that this is the 
only standard by which God estimates superiority or 
inferiority, and that agreeably to this rule alone He 
will allot the fiiture and everlasting happiness of aH 
mankind 

Lesson 120. — Twelve letters. ^ 

Ab bre vi a tioa ex hil a ra tioa Lac e de mo ni an 

ab la que a tion ex is ti ma tion Mes o po ta mi an 

a dul ter a tion ex pat ri a tioa pal in ge ne si a 

an ni hi la tion * ex tim u la tion vb i ta to ri al 

an mm ci a tion Fe lie i ta tion par a dox ol o gy 

an tic i pa tion II lu mi na tion veg e ta bil i ty 

as sev e ra tion im mod er a tion Ge om e tri cian 

as sim i la tion in cin er a tion ef fu ma bil i ty 

Civ i li za tion in dig i ta tion de si ra bil i ty 

De tim bu la tion in gem i na tion di la ta bil i ty 

de gen er a tion in ten er a tion dis in ^e nu i ty 

de bil i ta tion in tim i da tion di vis i bil i ty 

des po li a tion in ve ter a tion el e men tal i ty 

de lib er a tion ir res o lu tion fas tid i os i ty 

de nom i na tion Le git i ma tion il lib er al i ty 

de nun ci a tion Ob am bu la tion im mu ta bil i ty 

de op pi la tion ob lit er a tion im par ti al i ty 

de pop u la tion Pro pi ti a tion in ef & bil i ty 

di lac e ra tion Rec i di va tion in vis i bil i ty 

di lap i da tion re gen er a tion i ras ci bil i ty' 

di lu ci da tion re mu ner a tion ir ri ta bil i ty 

di nu mer a tion re $u pi na tion mal le a bil i ty 

dis an i ma tion So lie i ta tion mu ni ci pal i tj 

dis so ci a tion sub til i a tion per me a bil i ty 

£ man ci pa tion Vi tu per a tion po ten ti al i ty 

ex ac er ba tion to cif er a tion sep a ra bil i ty 

ex ac er va tion an te di lu vi an spir it u al i ty 

ex ag ger a tion an te me rid i an spir it u os i ty 

ex as per a tion e pi tba la mi um su per a bil i ty 

ex en ter a tion Het er o ge ne al U ni ver sal i ty 

Civilization denotes the conversion or trahsform"* 
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ation of a country, or people, from a savage or bar* 
*barous state, into a state formed by a due regard to 
die principles and obligations, the habits and manners^ 
of social life, by means of mental and moral instruct 
tion, salutary laws, and regular government. It ia 
therefore evident, that civilization is a state essential 
Iiio the ftiU development of the human faculties, morieil^ 
intellectual, and religious ; and to the full enjoyment 
of the happiness of which man is made capable by 
his Maker. Whatever, then, tends to retard the 
progress of civilization is detrimental to man, and 
opposed to the will of God ; and whatever accelerates 
and promotes it, is in the highest sense consistent 
with His benevolent designs. 

Lesson 121. — c and ^ hard. 

Ac eel er a tion de os cu la tion Ram i fi ca tion 

ac cu mu la tion di gla di a tion rat i fi ca tion 

ar tic u la tion di var i ca tion re cu per a tion 

Can on i za tion £ dul co ra tion Ver i fi ca tion 

ca pit u la tion e quiv o ca tion Tiv i fi ca tion 

ca mm ni a tion ex era ci a tion con ge ni al i ty 

CO ac er va tion Ge nic u la tion con viv i al i ty 

CO ad ju na tion In au gu ra tion et y mo log i cal 

CO hab i ta tion in gra ti a tion ^en e a los i cal 

CO in di ca tion in os cu la tion id i o crat i cal 

col lin e £). tion in tox i ca tion en cy clo pae di a 

col o ni za tion Lu di fi ca tion par a di sa i cal 

con cil i a tion Mod i fi ca tion Fig u ra bil i ty 

con so ci a tion Nid i fi ca tion i de al is ti cal 

con so pi a tion no ti fi ca tion id i o syn era sy 

cop tin u a tion Or pan i za tion in cor po re i ty 

cor ra di a tion os si fi ca tion in cu ra bil i ty 

De cap i ta tion Pu ri fi ca tion ir reg u lar i ty 

A distinct articulation is more essential to our 
being heard, and understood, than loudness of tone^ 
This consists in giving the foil and proper sound to 
every vowel and consonant, and in speaking with 
due deliberation and emphasis. We should chiefly 
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aim at making the enunciation of every word distinct 
and perfect of itself and avoid the apparent con-j 
tinuation of one word into another. The abbre- 
viation, or clipping of words, is ever to be guards ' 
against. Our words, for their distinctness and per- 
fection, ought to resemble a series of highly-finished 
coins* Vociferation is highly inconsistent with all- 
these requisites, and confounds the hearer, and espe- 
cially in a ^pular assembly, bva mere accumulation 
of unmeaning sounds. At the same time, in the' 
observance of these and all other rules of elocution, 
let the student beware of overstraining and affectation,^ 
which is readily perceived even by the most illiterate 
and infallibly disgusts all persons. Nothing pleases 
but what is natural, and has the appearance of ease. 
The object of rules is chiefly to corred: defects, and 
to restore practice, as nearly as may be, to genuine 
nature. 

Lesson 122,^ — Thirteen letters. 

An i mad ver sion Ob se qtti ta tion sub or di na tioii ' 

ap pro pri a tion ob ten e bra tion sub til i za tion 

approximation Participation su per ad di tion '^ 

as sas si na lion per am bu la tion su per no ta tion 

De ter mi na tion pre cip i ta tion sym bol i ea l^m 

dis rep u ta: tion pre med i ta tion de cep ti bil i ty 

dis sem i na tion pre nom i na tion dis sim i lar i ty 

dis sim u la tion pre nun ci a tion dis sol u bil i ty 

E qui li bra tion pre or di na tion ex pan a bil i ^ 

ex pos tu la tion prin cip i a tion ex ten si bil i ty 

ex ter mi na tion pro nnn ci a tion Gen er al is si mo 

ex trav a sa tion pro sem i na tion ^en eth li al o gy 

ex tray e na tion pul ver i za tion im mis ci bil i ty 

Im prep ar a tion ISe bap ti za tion im pas si bil i ty 

un pro pii a tion re fiig ^ a tion im pos si bil i ty 

in ter po la tion re ger mi na tion im nrob a bil i ty 

in ter po A tion re em bar ka tion in ml li bil i ty 

Jux ta no si tion re sus ci ta tion in fin i tes i mal 

Man i fes ta tion re ver ber a tion in flex i bil i ty 

Ne ces si ta tion Sol em ni za tion men su ra bil i ty 
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pen e tra bil i ty su per fi nal i ty par a pher na li a 

pre sen ti al i ty at ra bi la ri ova sep tu a ges i mal 

pru den ti al i ty el e phan ti a sds a rith me ti cian 

pa sil Ian im i ty Het er o ge ne dus ex tra ju di cial 

re oep ti bil i ty In quia i to rial math e ma ti cian 

re flex i bil i ty Leg is fai to rial par lia men ta ry 

re 818 ti bil i ty Med i ter ra ne an Sy ro phe ni cian 

sea ten ti os i ty me te or ol o gist Ul tra ju di cial 

Dissimulation and simulation may be thus distin- 
guished : I dissemble that which I am, and I simu- 
late that which I am not. For instance, by dissimu- 
lation an enemy conceals his animosity and pretends 
to be a friend : by simulation, a person who is really 
indifferent to us feigns to be interested in our welfare, 
in order to gratify his vanity or to promote some 
private design. The participation of both these ac- 
tions with the nature of deceit, and the close approxi- 
mation of them to lying in its worst, because most 
deliberate, form, must be obvious to every mind. 
We should labour after the extermination of all ten- 
dency to these vices, which equally betray pusillani- 
mity and depravity. In whatever form or degree of 
deceit we indulge, we may assuredly calculate upon its 
open manifestation some day or other to the view of 
our fellow-creatures, when our character for integrity 
will be brought into irretrievable disreputation. Let 
the consciousness that the first incipient premedita* 
tiou of all hypocrisy is fiiUy known to a heart-searching 
God deter us from the indulgence in a vice which is 
contemptible and base as it is foolish and fruitless. 

Lesson 123. — c and g hard. 

Ac com mo da tion clar i fi ca tion com pag i na tion 

am pli fi ca tion co ag men ta tion con cat e na tion 

ar gu men ta tion cog nom i na tion con fab u la tion 

Can ter i za tion com mem o ra tion con far re a tion 

c^l i fi ca tion com mis er a tion con fed er a tion 

cic a tri za tion com mu ni c^ tion con fig u ra tion 
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con gla di a tion 
con sid er a tion 
con du pli ca non 
con sol 1 da tion 
con tarn i na tion 
cor rob o ra tion 
De crep i ta tion 
den tic u la tion 
dig ni fi ca tion 
dis cal ce a tion 
dis col or a tion 
dis fig u ra tion 
dis ob li ga tion 
£x auc tor a tion 
ex cor ti ca tion 
ex pec tor a tion 
Fal si fi ca tion 
for ti fi ca tion 
Ges tic u la tion 
glor i fi ca tion 
srat i fi ca tion 
Im pig no ra tion 
in car ce ra tion 
in cor po ra tion 
in gur gi ta tion 
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in ter ca la tion 
in ter lo cu tion 
in ter ro ga tion 
in yes ti ga tion 
Jus tif i ca tion 
Ma trie u la tion 
mel li fi ca tion 
mys ti fi ca tion 
mor ti fi ca tion 
Nig ri fi ca tion 
nul li fi ca tion 
Pan di fi ca tion 
per e gri na tion 
pre fig u ra tion 
pre ju di ca tion 
pre oc cu pa tion 
pre Tar i ca tion 
Qual i fi ca tion 
Re as sig na tion 
rec ip ro ca tion 
re com po si tion 
re crim i na tion 
rec ti fi ca tion 
re du pli ca tion 



re pub li ca tion 
Scar i fi ca tion ; 
sig ni fi ca tion 
spec i fi ca tion 
suf fu mi ga tion 
Thu rifi ca tion 
tri ang u la tion 
Ver mic u la tioa r 
Ter si fi ca tion 
yit ri fi ca tion 
a poc al yp ti cal 
ar chsR o log i cal 
ar cAi di ac o nal 
en CO mi as ti cal - 
OToc u ra to ri al . 
Ae ro col lyr i wool 
com pat i bil i ty 
com pen di os i ty 
con nat u ral i ty 
cor ro si bil i ty 
de fee ti bil i ty . 
dis con tin u i ty 
im pec ca bil i ty 
phys i o log i cal 
re gur gi ta tion pred i ca bil i ty 

Consideration denotes the prior investigation of 
the propriety of any action we are about to perform. 
It is opposed to acting with precipitation or a head- 
long disregard of consequences. It is essential to 
safe, proper, and successful conduct, under all the cir- 
cumstances of human life, not only the most import- 
ant but also the most trivial. If we act in anything 
without due premeditation, we have only our good 
fortune to thank if it comes to a favourable issue. 
But experience will soon demonstrate, the folly of 
trusting our interests to such a precarious guidance: 
To the want of cautious, prudent forethought and com 
sideration, many of the sufferings of mankind may be 
justly ascribed. In the absence of this indispensable 
qualification we may involuntarily offend against th^ 
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laws of God and man, and may soon entail upon our- 
selves inextricable difficulties and perpetual grief and 
repentance* 

Lesson 124. — Fourteen and fifteen letters. 

Ad min is tra tion Ex tem po ra ne ous per cap ti bil i ty 

Cen tral i za tion ro tun di fo li oua re fran gi bil i ty 

Dis ap pro ba tion Su per ad ve ni ent re spon si bil i ty 

Fra ter ni za tion su pra lap sa ri an sub stan ti al i ty 
Im pod tAu ma tion dis ci pli na ri an sus cep ti bil i ty 

in ter pel la tion med i ter ra ne mis dis cerp ti bil i ty 

in ter pre ta tion pre des ti na ri an rem i nis cen tiai 

Mis in for ma tion ir rep re hen si ble sup pos i ti tious 

Pre des ti na tion ir rep re sen ta ble dis ad van ta geous 

pre dis po si tion su per in ten den cy ses qui pe da li an 

pre sup po si tion an ti pe ris ta sis tat ter de mal lion 

pre pon der a tion de cerp ti bil i ty ex tra pro vin cial 

Rep re sen ta tion dis sol vi bil i ty sup er pro nor tion 

Ter giv er sa tion ex per i men tal ism an te pe nul ti mate 

trans an i ma tion ex per i men tal ist in tel li gen tial 
mis ap pre hen sion in nam ma bil i ty su per sub stan tial 

The word administration, in a political sense, 
means that body of men to whom the executive part 
of legislation is confided. To this department of 
government belongs the interpretation of the laws, 
the superintendency over the subordinate officers of 
the State, and the representation of the sovereign in 
all civil and spiritual causes. The administration 
and the government, therefore, in this country, are 
interchangeable terms. Closely allied with this sub- 
ject is that of the British constitution, as it is called, 
by which is meant so much of English law as relates 
to the designation and form of the legislature, the 
rights and fiinctions of the legislative body, the con- 
struction, office, and jurisdiction of courts of justice* 
In England, the s^tem of public jurisprudence is 
made up of Acts of J?arliament, of decisions of courts 
of law, and of immemorial usage. These are the 
principles of which the English constitution itself 
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consists. The administration, then, or government^ 
consists of the exercise of distributive justice agree- 
ably to this constitution ; and those persons who are 
immediately employed in this c^ce are, by an easy 
figure of speech, cidled the administration or govern- 
ment. This entire body is formed by a combination 
of monarchy, residing in the sovereign, the aristo- 
cracy, in the House of Lords, and die republic, being 
represented by the House of Commons. By the 
concurrence of the various portions of this political 
body, the laws are modified by alteration, repeal, or 
addition. The highest appeal of which the British 
constitution admits is to the House of Lords. 

Lesson 125. — c and g hard. 



Cas tra me ta tion 
dr cum gy ra tion 
cir cum u ga tion 
cir cum lo ca tion 
dr cum lo cu tion 
cir cum po si tion 
cir cum ro ta tion 
cir cum vo la tion 
cir cum vo lu tion 
clas si fi ca tion 
com men su ra tion 
con cor po ra tion 
coa grat u la tion 
con sar ci na tion 
con tern per a lion 
Dis crim i na tion 
Fruc ti fi ca tion 
Ib ter mi gra tion 
Mis ac cep ta tion 
mis ap pli ca tion 
mul ti pli ca tion 
Ob stet ri oa tion 
Rec om men da tion 
red in te gra tion 
ret ro gra da tion 



Sang ui fi ca tion 
sane ti fi ca tion 
so phis ti ca tion 
su per in due tion 
8u pei* in jec tion 
su per pur ga tion 
cir cum val la tion 
col liq ue tac tion 
com men sur a tion 
dis sat is fac tion 
dis com m^i da tion 
ob stu pe fac tion 
cArys tal 11 za tion 
dr cum ro ta tor y 
con ver ti bil i ty 
cor rup ti bil i ty 
def la gra bil i tf 
in ter com mu ni ty 
Prac ti ca bil i ty 
com pres si bil i ty 
con trac ti bil i ty 
dis sat is £bic to ry 
in scru ta bil i tv 
ir rec on ci la ble 
cor pus cu la ri an 
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Ar c^i e pis co pal pol y syl lab i cal 

ex tra pa ro cAi al sem i pet spic u ous 

8U per va ca ne ous Trig cai o met ri cal 

cir cum fo ra ne ous cir cum pli ca tion 

CO in Stan ta ne ous con tra po si tion 

com prom is so ri al con tra val la tion 

con tern po ra ne ous hen dec a syl la ble 

an ti pa thet i cal hyp o cAon dri a cal 

ar is to crat i cal ciron o gram mat i cal 

ec cle 81 83 ti cal pro eras ti na tion 

£c cle si as ti cus Trans fig u ra tion 

em py ren mat i cal prog nos ti ca tion 

Het er o clit i cal con tra dis tine tion 

hi e ro glyph i cal Quad ru pli ca tion 

his to ri Off ra pber e lee tion eer ing 

mem o syl lab i cal cu cor bi ta ceous 

n^ir o erit i cal con en fis cen tial 

or m tbo log i cal ex ere men ti tbus 



par a syl lab i cal rec re men ti tious 

Gesticulation means the postures and attitudes of 
the whole body, or parts of it, into which a person 
may put himself while speaking. Some persons and 
nations are more inclined to it than others. If the 
gesticulations any one exhibits are few, natural, gentle, 
expressive, and grave, they are commonly allowed 
by us to give an agreeable animation to conversation 
or discourse* If th^y are frequent and numerous, 
we involuntarily attribute them to insincerity, or a 
weak and excitable mind. AU affectation or excess 
utterly frustrates the use of gesticulation. Every 
persiHi has a manner which is spontaneous and natural 
to himself ; and this is rarely unpleasing, though it 
may require restraint or correction. This is utterly 
spoiled by the imitation of another person's manner, 
and makes us look as ridiciUous as if we were to dress 
ourselves in their clothes. 

Lesson 126. — Accented on thejifth. 
A pos i o pe sis an thro po pa thei a He li o ga ba lus 
On ma to pae ia Par al el lo pi ped Ip e cac u ha na 
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The word onomatopoeia is used in tifie scieilce of 
grammar and rhetoric, to designate that quality of 
words whereby the sound bears a strong resemblance 
to the sense. In all languages we find a multitude of 
words that are evidently constructed on this prin- 
ciple. In our own, for instance, a certain bird is 
termed the cuckoo from the sound which it emits. 
Wheii one sort of wind is said to whistle^ and 
another to roar ; when a serpent is said to hisSj a * 
fly to buzZj and falling timber to crash ; when a 
stream is said to flow, and hail to rattle, the analogy 
between the word and the thing signified is plainly 
discernible. From the same source arise the grunU 
ing of hogs, the cackling of hens, the STwririg of 
people asleep, the clashing of arms, &c. This is 
what is meant by the onomatopaeia of words. The 
surest etymologies are those deduced from the ono- 
matopaeia. 

Lesson 127. — Thirteen letters. Seven syllables^ ao 
cented on the fifth. 

De te ri ra tion im ma te ri al i ty Me rid i on a li ty^ 

In di yid u a tion in di vid u al i ty ir ra tion al i ty 

Ra ti o ci na tion in ev i ta bil i ty Be a ti fi ca tion 

i« ex am i na tion in im i ta bil i ty re co ag u la tion ' 

Het er o gen e i ty in aa ti a bi li ty re ed i fi ca tion 

^ Ratiocination means the art of reasoning, whereby 
we ascertain the rationality or irrationality of any 
idea, opinion, or doctrine. Although this word is 
most usually applied to the higher and more abstract 
subjects of argument, it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and most common. All mankind, in every 
station, are constantly occupied, insensibly to them* 
selves or otherwise, in some act of ratiocination on 
the various ideas in which they are particularly con- 
cerned. If we observe the conduct or speech of any 
one around us, we shall find that it consists of little 
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^Ise than in considering within themselves, or in 
ptating to others the causes and motives why they act 
as they do, or in carrying out the results of some 
prior act of ratiocination. It is evidently, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to our present and future 
welfare to acquire habits of correct reasoning and 
thinking upon every subject. This is our only safe- 
guard against the mistakes of ignorance, the delu- 
sions of vice, or the thraldom of superstition, and all 
their large train of formidable ill consequences. 

Lesson IS8. — Fourteen letters. 

E van ge li zdi tion Re ca pit u la tion ir rep a ra bil i ty 

II le git i ma tion rec on oil i a tion in sep ar a bil i ty 

in ter lin e a tion sem i nif i ca tion in su per a bil i ty 

Nat nr al i za tion su per er o ga tion me te or o log i cal 

Su per an nu a tioii re viv i fi ca tion Lat i tu di na ri an 

Vol a til i za tion Co es sen ti al i ty su per fi ci al i ty 

Al CO hoi i za tion com ma te ri al i ty val e tu di na ri an 

ex ar tic u la tion im per me a bil i ty Pa pil ion a ceous 

i den tif i qa tion in di vis i bil i ty Con di tion al i ty 

There is a certain degree of respectability of con- 
duct and character which ought to attach to us at 
every progressive period of life. Sad indeed is the 
contemplation presented by the reverse of this natural 
expectation of society ; and when, instead of a pro- 
gression, in virtue and goodness, we exhibit to our- 
selves and others the decided signs of moral and 
mental deterioration. It will always be found that 
the cause of this lamentable retrogradation is some 
vice or self-indulgence, such as procrastination, indo- 
lence, intemperance, vanity, acerbity, or irascibility 
of temper, rashness, and want of prudence. The 
whole class of unfortunate people, as they are called, 
would, upon a re-examination of their career, be at 
no loss to discover some cause in their own conduct 
for their degradation and calamity. 
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Lesson 129. — Fifteen letters. 

An ti trin i ta ri an ex em pli fi ca tion 

Plen i po ten ti ar y in dem ni fi ca tion 

Im meas ur a bil i ty Mer cur i fi ca tion 

im pen e tra bil i ty Per son i fi ca tion 

in dis 80 lu bil i ty Sane tu ar i za tion 

in tel li gl bi] i ty syl lab i fi ca tion 

ir re sis ti bil i ty i so per i met ri cal 

ac cli ma ti za tion com mu ni ca bil i ty 

Cor po ri fi ca tion in com pat i bil i ty 

Dis con tin u a tion ir ref ra ga bil i ty 

di ver sif i ca tion pro por tion al i ty 

Ex car nif i ca tion pa lae on to log i cal 

eac com mu ni ca tion phys i co the o lo gy 

Intelligibility is not essential to belief. We firmly 
believe and safely act upon a multitude of facts, from 
day to day, the modes of which are incomprehensible 
by our understanding. It were easy to adduce ex- 
emplifications of this position from electricity, gravi- 
tation, and indeed all the phenomena of nature. The 
discoveries of a fixture state may enable us easily to 
understand those things which now present the greatest 
possible incompatibility with our limited preappre- 
hensions. The truly philosophical spirit considerii 
the absolute establishment of any fact as the signal 
for the discontinuation of all scepticism. 

Lesson 130. — Siocteen letters. 

An ti pes ti len tial d«u ter o ca non i cal 

Sep ten tri on al i ty Im par i syl lab i cal 

Pre de ter mi na tion in com bus ti Ul i ty 

q>ir it u al i za tion in cor rup ti bil i ty 

su per in sti tu tion an ti cAris ti an i ty 

Cir cum am bu la tion con jec tur a bil i ty 

cir cum nav i ga tion com men sur a bil i ty 

con tra in di ca tion con tra reg u lar i ty 

Dis ac com mo da tion im per feet i bil i ty 

dis qual i fi ca tion im prac ti ca bil i ty 

pre sig nif i ca tion ste re o ty pog ra phy 
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Circumnavigation is the act of sailing round. The 
circuoanavigation of the globe has often been accom- 
plished. Captain Cook, for one instance, sailed 
round the world, and returned to the same port from 
which he began his voyage. This is one of the nu- 
merous arguments which prove the rotundity of the 
earth. The doctrines of astronomy also are at length 
settled upon the clearest and most indisputable prin- 
ciples, and the chief facts of this science may be de- 
monstrated even without the aid of mathematics. 

Lesson 131. — Seventeen letters. 

Mai ad iDin is tra tion in dis cerp ti bil i ty 

mis in ter pre ta tion Con sub stan ti a tion 

mis rep re sen ta tion cir cum stan ti al i ty 

Trans e le men ta tion com pre hen si bil i ty 

An thro po pha gin i an con sub stan ti al i ty 

Im per tran si bfl i ty Par a lei lo gram i cal 

Consubstantiation is a doctrine of the Lutheran 
church in contradistinction to the doctrines of the 
church of Rome on this subject. The divines of 
that profession maintain that after consecration the 
body and blood of our Saviour are substantially pre- 
sent together with the bread and wine, in the Lord's 
Supper. The illustration those divines frequently 
employ is the consubstantiality of heat and light in 
red-hot iron, along with the substance of the metal. 
Protestants maintain that the doctrine of both those 
churches is founded upon a misinterpretation of 
Scripture. Whenever we state the doctrines of any 
church, sect, or party, let us conscientiously guard 
against any misrepresentation of them, and the most 
effectual mode of doing so is to seek for the explana- 
tion of them from the most learned, moderate, up- 
right, and pious members of that sect or party. 
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Lesson 132. — Eighteen letters. 
Tran sub stan ti a tion Sub com prom is so ri al 
Pre an te pe nul ti mate sub his to ri og ra pher 
Qua si pre ter mis sion sub hyp o cAon dri a cal 
quin quar tic u lar i ty sub di ver si fi ca tion 
Transubstantiation, taken in its general and literal 
sense, implies any transelementation or change of one 
substance into another. Thus the trausubstantiatioa. 
of Moses' rod into a serpent, and of the waters of the 
Nile into blood, as recorded in the Scriptures, were 
preternatural transubstantiations. But the word in 
its proper or technical sense, is restrained to the 
miraculous change which the church of Borne main- 
tains is wrought in the sacrament of the Lord's supper 
at consecration by the priest Thiis the council of 
Trent expressly decrees that in " transubstantiation 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are truly, 
really, and substantially present under the species of 
bread and wine." The creed of Pope Pius IV. 
which is also esteemed an authoritative exponent of 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, by its members, 
declares that " in the most holy sacrifice of the 
Eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially the 
body and blood, together with the soul and divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there is made a 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread into, 
the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood, which conversion the Catholic church calls 
transubstantiation." That church also teaches that 
Jesus Christ is received as much in one kind, that is, 
either the bread or the wine, as in both. At the 
same time, candour requires that it should be stated 
that it is the glorijied body only which the church of 
Kome teaches is substantially present in the Lord's 
supper. This doctrine was one of the great articles' 
of that church rejected by Protestants at the Reforma- 
tion, who adopt the figurative sense of the verb Ia 
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tliose words of our Saviour at the first institution of 
the sacrament, " This is my body." 

Lesson 133. — Eight syllables Nineteen letters. 
An ti su {)er oat Hr al ism An ti su per nat ur al ist 
Antisupernaturalism is a term of modern invention 
to designate an absurd endeavour, recentiy made by 
some few foreign writers, to reduce the miraculous 
accounts contained in the Scriptures to the recital of 
merely natural events. The attempt, however, has 
only terminated in involving those accounts in still 
greater incomprehensibility. Bevelation has triumphed 
equally over the opposition of its avowed enemies, 
and the misguided efforts of its professed friends to 
reduce its contents to a level with the human under- 
standing. No wise and intelligent believer in Chris- 
tianity either requires or wishes for such a result. 
Since to such a mind the whole universe presents 
appearances which transcend its comprehension, it 
Easily reconciles itself to the occurrence of similar 
jdienomena both in the contents of revelation and the 
means also whereby revelation has been made. The 
true philosopher seeks simply the evidence of facts : 
while so engaged, he subjects everything to rigid 
investigation ; but, when a fact is satisfactorily proved, 
he admits it, with perfect docility and profound submis- 
sion, into his catalogue of indubitable realities, nor does 
he permit his confidence in it to be disturbed by any 
difficulties he may encounter in attempting to under- 
stand its nature. 

An Address to the Pupil 

You have at length learned to read to an extent 
that you will find no difficillty in the perusal of the 
best English authors. A source of unbounded know- 
ledge and improvement is thus placed at your com- 
mand. Like all other advantages possessed by a 

H 
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human being, this ability to read will require to be 
used under the constant guidance of sound discretion. 
Hoping that you are sincerely desirous of profiting by 
the advice of one who, you must be aware, has in the 
preceding pages assiduously laboured for your wel- 
fare, I shall offer you a few plain rules for your assist- 
ance in your future reading. 

1st. fie careful to select the best books upon every 
subject you wish to study. For this purpose apply 
to some one skilled in that department of knowledge, 
and request him to point out to you the books best 
adapted to your purpose, and to specify the order in 
which they should be read. There are, on every 
subject, a comparatively few books which contain all 
that is valuable in the multitude of inferior authors. 
With those you are advised to procure, make yourself 
thoroughly acquainted. 

2ndly. I would particularly recommend to every 
young person to gain a complete acquaintance with 
the principal works of Dr. Paley ; and to peruse them 
in the following order : The Natural Theology, the 
Evidences of Christianity, and the Moral Philosophy. 
These volumes constitute a complete library of know- 
ledge on the topics most important to a rational being. 
Read and reflect upon their contents, till you can rea- 
dily quote the substance of them from memory. 
Then proceed to a similar study of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, and con- 
fine your regular reading upon moral and religious 
truth to these volumes for some years. Soon you 
will experience the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 
of mind fi'om the perusal of these volumes, and the 
knowledge also which you will acquire will serve to 
facilitate and guide your future acquisitions. 

3dly. Let no day pass without a prayerful perusal 
of some portion of the Holy Scriptures. Attend 
chiefly to the practical parts, for in these lies your 
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chief concern. I advise you also, after some years, 
to possess yourself of some suitable commentary; 
and for all ordinary purposes the Family Bible and 
Commentary of Drs. D'Oyly and Mant, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will 
be amply sufficient. If you wish to pursue a still more 
consecutive study of the New Testament, you will 
find Dr. Doddridge's Family Expositor an admirable 
aid. 

Above all things remember that the true end of all 
religious knowledge is your own improvement in 
piety and virtue, for these are the only means of hap- 
piness and comfort in this world, as well as the indis- 
pensable qualification, through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, for the enjoyment of a better. 

I shall, however, in the ensuing pages, endeavour 
to prepare the mind of my youthful readers for the 
study of these important subjects, by giving an outline 
of the evidences both of natural religion and of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Evidences of Natural Religion. 

The belief in the existence and attributes of One 
intelligent First Cause and Ruler of all things is the 
basis of religion ; all the duties of which arise out of 
the relations which subsist between the creature and 
the Creator. 

The proofs of the being and perfections of God are 
primarily deduced from the appearances of design and 
contrivance manifested in the construction of what we 
commonly call the works of nature. 

The principle of the argument is, that every intelli- 
gent effect must have had an intelligent cause, or, in 
simpler terms, that the acts of a mhid prove the eadst- 
ence of a mind. Now the works of nature display, in 
their construction and uses, the clearest proofs that 
they are the results of intelligence, the productions of 

h2 
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a mind ^hich designed their several uses, and con-f 
trived their structure so as to achieve those us^<: 
That mind, or intelligence, we denoifiinate the. 
Deity, 

The ailment may be thus explained and illus^ 
trated. Every one understands the difference 
between organized and unorganized matter — between^ 
for instance, the raw materials of which a house is 
originally composed, and those materials as they are 
selected, prepared, shaped, and put together, not only 
with a regard to the mutual suitableness of the severd 
parts among themselves, but to the subserviency of all 
the parts to the use of the entire structure. No one 
imagines that these rude materials could have 
selected, prepared, or shaped themselves for their 
respective purposes, or have arranged themselves 
in their several places so as to produce a well-built 
house. 

No sane mind can believe that the trees which 
ftirnished the timbers cut themselves down, lopped 
off their own branches, shaped themselves into logs ; 
sawed, planed, and chiselled themselves into flooring- 
planks, joists, beams, rafters, and laths ; then arrang-ed 
themselves into stairs, cupboards, and window-frames^ 
manufactured their own joints, and laid themselves in 
the right places : or that the clay, stone, limestone, 
slate, iron, lead, and other materials, raised them* 
selves out of the earth, secreted and formed thenst^ 
selves into bricks, tiles, panes of glass, mortar, 
&c., fixed themselves in their respective situation?, 
and fastened their own joints with pegs, and nails, 

Sutty, &c., so as to form the skeleton of a commo* 
ious villa, divided into various rooms, with all the 
chimneys, doors, locks, and keys, out-offices, and the 
slanting roofs to carry off the water, pipes to convey 
it, cisterns to hold it, &c. It is self-evident to our 
minds, that this structure was planned by som0 
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builder, who comprehended the design he had in view, 
and exercised his sagacity in employing the several 
firieans requisite for the completion of his purpose; 
for we see the plain results of intelligence m every 
part of the structure, and we feel confident that 
nothing short of intelligence, somewhere, could have 
produced these peculiar results of intelligence. In a 
word, we should pronounce it the greatest of all ab- 
surdities to ascribe the construction of the house to 
itsdfy to the power of its own mere original 
materials. 

Now, it would be an equal absurdity, to say the 
least, and for precisely the same reasond, to ascribe 
the construction of the skeleton of any animal, of the 
human frame for instance, to any similar self-produc- 
ing origin : to say, that the peculiar earthy materials 
of which the bones are composed, selected and shaped 
themselves into their present forms and lengths, made 
their own joints and hinges, arranged themselves into 
fheir present situations, and fastened themselves with 
their own ligaments ; so that they formed themselves 
first, into a strong oval box to contain the brain ; then 
into cavities to contain the eyes ; into jaws and teeth 
to masticate the food ; into ribs to defend the vitals ; 
into the bones of the arms, hands, and fingers, with all 
their strength and pliability; into the bones of the 
thighs, legs, and feet, so as to fiurnish a pedestal for 
the whole figure, and also give it the capacity of pro- 
gressive motion ; and into the back-bone, formed of 
a flexible chain of twenty-four joints, each per- 
forated with a corresponding hole, and affording not 
only a basis for the ribs, but also a tunnel for the con- 
tinuation of the brain, called the spinal marrow, 
branching out into the nerves of sensation and volition 
to every part of the body. There is just the same 
reason for the necessity of inferring, that an intel- 
ligent Being was concerned in the production of the 
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one as of the other — of the skeleton of tiie humaa 
frame as of the skeleton of the villa. 

The illustration might be extended to what is 
called the furniture both of the house and of the body, 
and we might show, that intelligence is as much 
manifest, to say no more, in the construction of the 
various organs of the human frame, such as the eye, 
the tongue, the ear, the heart, &c., as in that of the 
various implements found in a human habitation ; 
so that the absurdity would be at least equal, to ima- 
gine the self-constructed and self-associated origin of 
the former class of objects as of the latter. 

The only distinction between them is, that, in the 
construction of the human frame generally, and of any 
of its particular oi^ans, we find incomparably greater 
displays of skill, contrivance, and design than in any 
structure ever formed by human intelligence, or in 
any instrument ever made by human art. 

Similar evidences of intelligence are observable in 
the construction of every animal, insect, or plant, only 
with the same superiority on the side of the works of 
nature. Every department of science which is occu- 
pied in the examination of these works furnishes 
additional instances of contrivance immensely diver- 
sified, and abundant beyond number: and the 
inference is one of the most obvious and safe within 
the compass of our understanding, that all the speci- 
mens of organization in the natural world must have 
had an intelligent Author. 

The same appearances of design prove also the 
j[>ersonality of tnis intelligent First Cfause, by which 
IS meant His existence, as distinct from the results 
and productions of His intelligence ; just as the 
intelligence of the architect exists anterior and apart 
from the works upon v/hich it has been employed. 
We never think of confounding the mind itself of the 
architect with the house he has erected. It is then a 
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great misuse of language to speak of " the works of 
nature,'^ so as to exclude from our minds the idea of 
their intelligent and personal Maker. The works of 
nature, properly speaking, are a collection of effects 
whose cause is God. They are not God himself. 
Apart from His agency, nature is nothing, and the 
word means nothing. In like manner, when we speak 
of " the laws of nature," we mean, if we use the 
words properly, the laws and modes by which the in- 
telligence of the Deity proceeds ; for laws suppose 
order, and order requires a mind that can perceive 
and adhere to it; and, considered apart from this per- 
ceiving mind, which is distinct both from the order 
observed and the laws adopted, the words order and 
law are devoid of meaning. It is as absurd to ascribe 
the production of any organized being in the natural 
world to the " order of nature," or the " laws of me- 
chanism," as it would be to ascribe the production of 
a house to the order of architecture, or the laws of 
bricks and mortar, which order and kws are, strictly 
speaking, nothing else than the guidance and skill of 
the architect and mechanics who designed and 
built it. 

We fiirther ascribe to the Deity the attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, eternity, 
self-existence, necessary existence, and spirituality. 
Each of these words conveys an intelligible idea, de- 
rived from the magnitude, extent, and multiplicity 
of His operations, which are not only vast beyond all 
comparison with the operations of any other power, 
but, so far as regards our conceptions of them, are 
absolutely unlimited. 

Thus we ascribe omnipotence to the Deity, or the 
power of doing all possible things, because we can 
conceive no limits to the ability of the Author of all 
the infinitely diversified productions which we ac- 
tually witness. 
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We ascribe omniscience, or infinite knowledge, to 
God, because the Creator of all things must necessa- 
rily be acquainted with all His own works, with their^ 
nature and capacities, with all their possible action,- 
and consequences of their action upon each other. 

We ascribe omnipresence to God, because the tnie 
idea of the universe is that of an assemblage of effects 
resulting from His incessant agency , and where He 
acts there He is. He who upholds all things must be 
everywhere present. 

We ascribe eternity to Him, for. the plain reason 
that if ever there was a time when no being existed, 
certainly no being could have now existed; but as the 
architect must necessarily himself exist before any pro- 
ductions of his skill, so the Divine Being must have 
existed anterior to any of His works, and therefore from 
eternity; and for the reason that He is independent also 
of all things, He will necessarily exist to all eternity. 

For the same reasons we attribute self-eodstence to 
the Deity, meaning thereby the negation of a pre- 
ceding cause, as of a progenitor, a maker, an author, 
a creator. 

By necessary existence, in regard to God, we mean 
His demonstrahle existence on grounds of abstract 
reasoning, by which it can be shown that since some- 
thing now exists, something must have existed from 
eternity, and by a series of metaphysical inductions 
from this position, it may be proved that this Eternal 
Being must necessarily be endued with all the per- 
fections we ascribe to Deity. Of this mode of proo^ 
called the argument a priori. Dr. Samuel Clarke is 
one of the ablest expositors: but, though in itself 
irrefutable, it is less adapted to common apprehension 
than the argument a posteriori, as it is called, derived 
from the works of creation. It is, however, import- 
ant to notice that it brings the mind which under- 
stands it to the same conclusion. 
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' By the term spirituality^ as applied to God, is 
meant the exclusion from our idea of Him of all con- 
ceptions of a material nature, so that we conceive of 
Him as consisting only of thought^ vnU^ power^ &c^ as 
the source of all auction and change in the material 
universe, in a manner corresponding to our con- 
ceptions of the human soul) as consisting of pure 
intelligence, and as the source and origin of all the 
voluntary movements of the body. 

The proof of the Divine unity^ or that there is but 
" one God," is derived from the uniformity, consist- 
ency, and identity of plan everywhere discernible in 
the works of creation. We never find any oi^anized 
being so unlike any other as to lead to the inference 
that it was produced by another and different creator. 
The supposition of one First Cause is also sufficient 
to account for all known phenomena. At the same 
time it must be allowed that this argument for the 
Divine unity does not exclude ihe possibility of more 
intelligent causes than one having been concerned in 
the creation, upon the principle that two or more 
architects might concur in acting upon the same plan 
in building a house or making a machine, or any num- 
ber of these, and which would consequently exhibit 
the same uniformity of plan as if only one intelligence 
had been concerned in its production. 

To this personal, almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, 
eternal, self-existent, and spiritual First Cause, 
we further attribute benevolence^ or the disposition to 
make all His^ sentient creatures happy, so far as their 
respective natures admit, and as may be consistent 
with the purposes they are severally intended to 
answer. The proofs of this important doctrine are 
derived from the facts that the chief intention of all 
the contrivances of His skill appears to be on the whole 
beneficial, and that the immense majority of all per- 
cipient creatures are at any assignable moment iu a 
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state of positive ease and enjcyment as th^ direct 
result of the provisions He has made for their welfare. 
As then the disposition of the Creator may be safely 
inferred from the tendency of His arrangements, the 
inference of the Divine benevolence, from the works 
of His hands, is as indubitable as that of His existence. 

The preceding outline may suffice to initiate the 
mind into a style and train of thought which will 
afford much delightful and useful means of observation 
and reflection to it through life, and one which is 
directly calculated to prepare it for the engage* 
ments and happiness of a better state of existence. 
To conclude this sketch with a quotation from the 
works of Dr. Paley, the great master of the subject : — 

"Perhaps almost every man living has a particular 
train of thought into which his mind glides and falls, 
when at leisure from the impressions and ideas that oc- 
*casionally excite it. Perhaps also the train of thought 
here spoken of, more than any other, determines the 
character. It is of the utmost consequence, there- 
fore, that this property of our constitution be well 
regulated. 

" In a moral point of view I shall not, I believe, 
be contradicted when I say that if one train of think- 
ing be more desirable than another, it is that which 
regards the phenomena of nature, with a constant 
reference to a supreme intelligent author. To have 
made this the ruling habitual sentiment of our minds 
is to have laid the foundation of everything which is 
religious. The world thenceforth becomes a temple, 
and life itself one continued act of adoration.** 

Evidences of Christianity. 

That " treatise" in the New Testament, called " The 
Acts of the Apostles," purporting to have been writ- 
ten by a companion of some of them, viz. St. Luke, 
the writer of the gospel which bears his name, and 
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Ae " Epistles," purporting to have been written by 
some of the apostles themselves to various Christian 
churches, contain frequent refer^ices to ^e sufferings 
▼oluntarily submitted to by the apostles, and Solely 
for the testimony which they bore, as eye-witnesses, 
to the resurrection of Jesus Christ. These writings 
also relate the miracles by which the apostles con- 
firmed their testimony; they refer, too, to the sufferings 
voluntarily submitted to by those persons who pro- 
fessed to believe their assertions, and to the new 
customs and different mode of life which the apostles 
and their converts adopted in consequence oi their 
faith in Jesus. Now, the value of sufferings on behalf 
of testimony depends upon this clear distinction, that 
whereas men have been found willing to suffer similar 
things sooner than renounce their own mere opinions^ 
no men have ever yet been heard of who have volun- 
tarily submitted to sufferings and death on behalf 
of their testimony to facts which tJiey knew to be false. 

It should be also observed that the reason of the 
rejection of Jesus Christ by the Jewish rulers was, 
that he did not fulfil the expectations they had 
formed of the Messiah, as a temporal conqueror who 
should " restore the kingdom to Israel ;" and that 
they persecuted the apostles for bearing their testi- 
mony to his resxu'rection from the dead, because this 
fact proved him to be the Messiah : and that they 
further instigated the Bomans, then masters of the 
whole known world, to persecute the apostles and 
their converts, by representing them as enemies of 
the Eoman power. 

The actual occurrence of these persecutions, and 
at the time related in the New Testament, is attested 
by the writings still extant of several Roman and 
heathen authors of that age who, as might be ex- 
pected, speak of the Christians and their sufferings as 
they were generally regarded by the heathen ^orld. 
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Thus the Roman historian, Tacitus, who wrotes 
about seventy years after the death of Christ, but in? 
relating transactions which took place about thiriy. 
years after that event, says that the Roman emperor, 
K"ero, in order to clear himself from the suspicion of 
having ordered the city to be set on fire, " laid the 
guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punishments, upon' 
a set of people who were holden in abhorrence for 
their crimes, called by the vulgar Christians.*' He 
adds, ^^ the founder of that name was Christy who 
suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, under his 
procurator. Pontiles Pilate. This pernicious super- 
stition," he observes, " thus checked for a while, 
broke out again, and spread not only over Judea, 
where the evil originated, but through Rome also," 
where, he states, " a vast multitude of Christians were 
apprehended, convicted, and executed, for their hatred 
to mankind, but whose sufferings were pitied because 
they were considered as sacrificed, not so much out 
of a regard to the public good as to gratify the cruelty 
of one man/* Another Roman heathen writer, 
Suetonius, cotemporary with Tacitus, also describing 
the transactions in the reign of Nero, remarks, "The 
Christians, a set of men of a new and mischievous 
(or magical) superstition, were punished." Suet. Nero^ 
cap. 16. Agam, Fliny the younger, as he is called^ 
a cotemporary with Tacitus and Suetonius, in a letter 
to the Roman emperor Trajan, refers to the " mul- 
titudes of Christians" in his own time in Pontus 
and Bithynia, of which regions he was Roman 
proconsul, and bears testimony to characteristics 
similar to those recorded in our books, viz. : to their 
exemplary morals, to their custom of " meeting 
together to sing with one another a hymn to Chrvst : 
as to a god," their ^^ attachment to each other, contempts 
for the things of this world, their strong hopes c^^: 
immoistality, and to the constancy with which diejfo 
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8Bfii»ned death sooner than renounce their profession.'' 
The same facts are referred to by other Roman 
Mptersy poets, moralists, &c., of that period* 

We may next observe that no other account was 
ever given of the origin and early history of Christie 
anity substantially differing from that given in the 
New Testament, either at the time or for many ages 
afterwards, and that in the writings still extant of an 
uxibroken series of Christian authors, beginning from 
the very lifetime of the apostles and extending to the 
present age, the same story is related, or referred to, 
and no other. The earliest of these writers refer also 
to the narratives of the evangelists, and quote the 
writings of the apostles, as we now possess them, and 
as the authoritative documents of the Christian faith* 
From these ancient Christian writers it further appears 
that the books composing the New Testament were 
in very early times collected into one volume ; read 
and expounded in Christian assemblies; that com*- 
mentaries were written on them, appeals made to 
them in controversies among Christians, that they 
were generally received as the production of their 
reputed authors, attacked by early adversaries of the 
gospel as containing an authorised account of the 
religion, and that formal catalogues of them were 
published in the main agreeing with the present 
eanon. 

It should also be noticed that the number of manw- 
scripts of the books of the New Testament, or of 
portions of them, found in many different and widely 
distant countries, some of them certainly seven or 
eight hundred years old (and one of them, called the 
Alexandrian, now in the British Museum, supposed to 
have been written in the fifth century), far exceeds 
the number of manuscripts of any other ancient books, 
and that there are still extant several ancient versions 
of tiiese books, and some of them into languages 
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which have long since ceased to be spoken. These itf- 
dubitable facts prove that Christianity made a speedy, 
wide, and lasting impression of its importance on ih^ 
world when it appeared ; such as no other event ever 
occasioned, and of a nature which never yet was 
known to attend a cause founded in deception or error. 

Let us now glance at the evidences afforded for the 
^ruth of Christianity bythe writings of the New Tes- 
tament themselves. These proofs consist of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ himself, and espe^ 
cially of the miracle of his own resurrection from the 
dead ; the fulfilment of the ancient Jewish prophecies 
concerning the Messiah in the circumstances of his 
career ; of the instantaneous, rapid, and wide propa- 
gation of the gospel in consequence of the labours and 
miracles of the apostles ; of the intrinsic excellence 
of the Christian morality ; of the purity of Christ's 
personal character; the marks of candour and in- 
tegrity observable in the evangelists ; the suitableness 
of Christianity to become universal ; and of its bene* 
ficial effects in proportion as it has prevailed. 

First, the evangelists relate that Jesus Christ 
wrought many miracles in the most public manner, 
and that he claimed the reception of all who wit-> 
nessed them of himself as the Messiah, for ^^his 
works' " sake, and said, " the works that I do, these 
testify of me." John v. 36. Now a miracle is an 
event contrary to the course of nature, a deviation 
fi-om those laws by which the natural world is go- 
verned, which it IS evident none but God could 
enable any man to produce, and which it is further 
certain that He, as a God of truth and goodness, would 
never have enabled a mere enthusiast or deceiver to 
have effected. The learned Nicodemus correctly 
states the force of miraculous evidence when he says 
to Jesus, ^' We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles wbi<& 
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jthou doest except God be with him/' John iiL 2. 
Even the Jewish rulers acknowledged that Jesus 
and his apostles wrought '^ many miracles" (compare 
John xi. 47, Acts iv, 16), but their worldly hopes 
being disappointed in him, they absurdly attributed 
his miracles to magic, and invented the self-refuting 
story that '^the disciples stole away his body by 
night from the sepulchre, while the guards, they them- 
selves had set there to prevent the theft, were all 
asleep at their post" 

The writers of the New Testament appeal to the 
fvljilment of ancient prophecies concerning the Mes- 
siah in the extraordinary circumstances attending the 
sufferings and death of Jesus Christ; particularly 
those contained in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and 
which were certainly written before the death of 
Christ, because the evangelists quote and ajpply them 
to him, and in which the prophet foretells that " the 
righteous servant " of Jehovah, the Messiah, should 
be "despised and rejected of men," "be wounded," 
" bruised," " oppressed," " led as a lamb to the 
slaughter," "be numbered with the transgressors," 
^^be ciit off out of the land of the living^'* and, accord- 
ing to Bishop Lowth's translation, " have his grave 
appointed with the wicked, but that with the ' rich 
man' (Joseph of Arimathsea) should be his tomb," 
yet that, nevertheless, he should " prolong his days,'* 
i. e. by a resurrection from the dead. Now, prophecy 
is a history of events written before they occur, and 
is therefore "a miracle of knowledge" which none 
but Grod could enable a man to achieve ; and in some 
respects the exact fulfilment of these singular pre- 
dictions in Jesus Christ is a more striking proof of 
his Messiahship to our minds than even the miracles 
themselves, though real, which he wrought, for, 
whereas we did not see his miracles, we can always 
compare these predictions with their fulfilment 
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. The immediate, wide, and lasting difusiafi 4i 
Christianity is a fact attested not only by the wril^etei 
of the New Testament^ but, as we have seen, by 
heathen historians also; and this fact can only oe^ 
accounted for by admitting that the apostles cot- 
vinced the different nations of the truth of the gospel 
by the miracles related to have been wrought by 
them, and to which miracles they allude as "the 
signs of an Apostle." 2 Cor. xii. 12. Now, as their 
immediate converts were fully able to judge of the 
reality of these miracles, their constancy through 
every suffering, even to death itself^ affords to us a 
standing and indubitable evidence of that reality. 

Further evidence is afforded by the excellmce (^ 
the Christian morality^ of which we can all judge for 
ourselves. It agrees with our best natural percep- 
tions of moral duty, and coincides precisely with the 
directions for virtuous conduct given by wise and 
good moralists of every age. " It has not beeii 
proved," says Archbishop Newcome, ** that any oi 
our Lord's moral precepts, which oblige his followeti 
at aU times, are new as to their general subjeel^ 
matter, though some are manifestly so in degree, and 
all in the motives by which they are enforced." — Oh^ 
servations on Our Lord's Conduct^ sect. 8. 

An appeal may also be made to the character of 
Christ himself, which, though of a most original and 
exalted nature, was maintained with equal dignity 
under every scene of his life and death, was fSree 
from even the shadow of infirmity, which never wad 
assailed in early times, and which modern infideb 
have concurred to admire. 

The narratives of the evangelists display also the 
utmost candour and integrity. They unsparingly^ 
relate facts even though apparently disparaging b^ 
their own story and to themselves, make no efforts to 
gain credit for it from their readers, and insert oii^ 
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tdriimstances which would never have entered into the 
mmls of deceivers. 

' .Christianity recommends itself, further, by being 
aiddpted to that universal reception which it claims as 
a revelation from God. It requires nothing imprac- 
ticable by the inhabitants of any country, prescribes 
iu> burdensome or expensive ceremonies, and those 
of its precepts which are generally binding can be 
obeyed by men in all stations. 

We lastly notice its beneficial effects wherever it 
has prevailed. Like all the measures adopted in 
the material world, its main tendency, its direct and 
proper intention^ is only happiness. It has banished 
idolatry with its errors and vices throughout Christen- 
dom, and has produced an immense amelioration in 
the laws, customs, and social condition of the civilized 
world. It affords what was chiefly needed, and 
which it is the proper office of revelation to bestow, 
viz^ a confirmation of the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, adds supernatural sanc- 
tions to every moral obligation, and certifies to us 
upon the highest authority the merciful disposition of 
God towards the penitent. It has raised the moral 
character of multitudes to a state of piety and virtue 
which even our unaasisted judgment must perceive to 
be highly " acceptable to God." It may hereafter 
become universally believed and obeyed, and con- 
tmue to be so sufficiently long to make up for its present 
partial diffusion, and to correspond to the treasures 
of " grace, wisdom, and power employed in its first 
introduction to the world. Every sincere and intel- 
ligent Christian may therefore re-echo the sentiment 
of the apostle St raul, '^I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.*' Bom. i. 16. 
i: One of the chief doctrines taught by Christianity 
yi» diat ^^ God hath appointed a day in which He will 
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judge the world in righteousness, whereof he hath, 
given assurance, or (as it is translated in the mai^ia)^ 
offered faith unto all men, in that he hath raised up 
Jesus Christ from the dead;" and that ^^we mtet 
all appear before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his 
body according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad." Acts xvii. 31 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. 

The correspondence of this doctrine with certain 
principles in our nature, and the circumstances of 
our present condition, affords a distinct and striking 
confirmation of its truth. 

I. Its agreement with our present moral and mental 
constitution consists in the following particulars : — 

We find ourselves possessed of an original faculty, 
commonly called conscience, sometimes the moral 
sense, and by St. Paul, " the law written in the heart,*' 
Rom. ii. 15 ; which distinguishes our actions consi- 
dered simply as right or wrong in themselves, and apart 
from their connection with our own interest. Our 
ideas of virtue and self-interest are perfectly distinct, 
although the dictates of each of them, as well as their 
effects upon our own welfare, ultimately coincide. The 
emotions arising from the contemplation of them are 
different both in kind and degree, and there are distinct 
words for both the one and the other in all languages. 
This distinction is peculiarly observable in the emo- 
tions with which we contemplate the conduct of odiers, 
for such is the influence of self-deceit that most men 
judge more correctly of the actions of others than of 
their own. These emotions are accompanied with a 
perception of the merit of right actions, as entitling the 
agent to reward, and of the demerit of wrong actions, 
as involving the agent in the desert of punishment; 
They are further attended by an instinctive anticipa* 
tion that the consequences of right or wrong actions do 
not terminate in this world, but will be continued into 
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ai future state. These indubitable feelings, which are 
common to every human mind, agree precisely with 
the Christian doctrine " concerning judgment to 
came," and which is, therefore, confirmed by the 
natural convictions of our own hearts. 

A similar argument may be deduced from the 
nature of our mental powers. We are as certain of 
the existence of mind as we are of matter, and we 
perceive the widest possible difference between our 
soul and body. We find that the existence and 
agency of the mind are not dependent on its union 
with the body, since the mind may be most active when 
the body is most inactive, as, for instance, when it is 
engaged in reflection or in dreaming. These facts 
correspond with the doctrine of Jesus Christ, that the 
soul does not die with the body, and who says that 
^ men may kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul." Matt. X. 28. We also find, that whereas there 
is an exact accommodation of the powers and capaci- 
ties of the inferior creatures to the obvious purposes 
of their existence, there is a superfluity in the human 
faculties, both in number and extent, far beyond what 
is requisite for the purposes of our mere earthly con- 
dition. Man is endowed with a capacity of unlimited 
improvement which meets with a very inadequate 
development in his present state, and with the faculty 
of moral agency, which would be utterly useless un- 
less he had been intended lor a future state of retri- 
bution. 

II. The same agreement is clearly discernible 
between the Christian doctrine of " the world which is 
to come " and the circumstances of our present condi- 
tion. The most rational idea ^e can form of our 
present existence and experience, is that of a state of 
probation^ in which that knowledge is to be gained, 
those dispositions and habits formed and improved, 
and that conduct practised which may becomfe either 
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the source or means of our happiness in a future state 
This education^ as it may be called, for fiiturity, it 
chiefly carried on by the pleasures and benefits whichj 
under the government of the Creator, we find inva« 
riably associated with " well doing,** and the suffering! 
and disadvantages which, in some way, and at some 
time or other, inevitably result from every infringe^ 
ment of moral order. The same great purpose is 
also served by all our natural experience, whether of 
enjoyment or suffering, and which altogether consti- 
tute a system of moral and religious discipline, which 
needs only to be considered and understood in order 
to perceive its consistence with the representations 
given of a fiiture life by the gospel. 

In proportion as we concur with and promote this 
grand end of our being, we both enjoy the many com- 
forts, and cheerfully endure the numerous trials 
allotted to our present condition, and qualify our- 
selves to engage in the nobler occupations, and to 
partake of the larger satisfaction ^^ which God has 
reserved " for them that, " by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality.** 
Rom. ii. 7. The means which we must employ for this 
purpose are an habitual desire to learn more of our 
duties to Him, to ourselves, and our fellow-creatures, 
and to practise them from higher motives and in a 
better manner, from day to day, under a firm hope 
in His merciful acceptance of us through Jesus Christ, 
accompanied with prayer for the assistance of His 
Holy Spirit, which He has Himself promised to bestow 
upon the sincere and humble suppliant, at ^^ the throne 
of grace and mercy.** Luke xi. 13; Heb. iv. 16. 
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